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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator”’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

‘IR AUCKLAND GEDDES, the Minister of National Service, 
)) made animportant statementon Man-Power when the House of 
Commons reassembled on Monday. Our armies, he said, were stronger 
in December than ever before, but everything depended on the 
proper use of our man-power in the coming months. The Allies, 
excluding Russia and Rumania, could face at least on equal terms 
the enemy forces at present opposed to them. The secession of Russia 
had added to the enemy’s potential strength on the Western Front 
possibly as many as 1,600,000 men, of whom 950,000 were Germans. 
But, if reinforced as they could and ought to be, the Allied Armies 
could face any armies that the enemy could bring against them. 
The British Army to-day was over 4,000,000 strong. The Empire 
as a whole had raised over seven and a half millions. England 
alone had contributed four and a half millions, or 60 per 
cent. ; Scotland 620,000, or 8 per cent. ; Wales 280,000, or 3°7 per 
cent.; Ireland 170,000, or 2:3 per cent.; and the Dominions 
900,000, or 12 per cent.—significant figures of which all, except 
the Irish, may be proud. 








This great naval and military effort, Sir Auckland Geddes went on, 
must be maintained. Therefore from 420,000 to 450,000 civilians 
at least must be called up, and replaced in part by discharged 
soldiers. The Government would not either lower or raise the mili- 
tary age. Germany was calling up boys of seventeen, and Austria 
was taking men up to the age of fifty-five, but we should not be 
justified in calling on the elderly men while there were “ notoriously 
large numbers” of younger men fit for general service still in civil 
lif. The Government had decided also not to apply compulsory 
service to Ireland. But they would withdraw the exemption en- 
joyed by a very large number of young men now employed in essen- 
tial industries. The Government were anxious that men who had 
been severely wounded more than once should not return to the 
fighting-line. Pacificists were trying to stir up strife in the munition 
factories. But if the young men claimed immunity for themselves 
at the expense of the wounded soldiers, “ they will meet a blast 
of contempt and hatred that will surprise them.” 


The new Military Service Bill which Sir Auckland Geddes was in- 
troducing would, he explained, abolish the two months’ exemption 
enjoyed by certain men in certified occupations. It would also en- 
able the Department to withdraw certificates of exemption granted 
on occupational grounds. Over a million men held such certificates ; 
many men not employed on work of national importance had gained 
these exemptions through influence. Reviewing the industrial 
demand for more labour, the Minister said that 320,000 men and 
119,000 women were now required for Government work. The re- 
sponse to the appeal for shipyard labour, which came first of all, 
Was gratifying but was still insufficient. Shipping was the vital 
problem, ‘ Upon our failure to solve it our enemies are staking 





everything.” The Minister explained how those ite had lost their 
employment in the less essential trades were being drafted to muni- 
tion works, and how discharged soldiers and men in low medical 
categories were being given work of national importance. Aliens 
must obtain permits to be employed in certain unessential trades. 
Enemy aliens, if ‘physically capable, must do work of national im- 
portance or be interned. National Service, the Minister concluded, 
‘if it is to be anything at all, is the spirit of willingness and deter- 
mination animating the nation.” 





The battle-front in France and Flanders has been relatively 
quiet during the past week, though the guns have never ceased 
to thunder, and though there have been many small trench 
raids at various points. Our Italian Allies, however, profited by the 
snowfall in the hills, which has deranged the enemy’s communica- 
tions, to recapture on Monday some of the positions they had lost 
east of the Brenta, near Monte Asolone. Nearly three hundred 
Austrians were taken prisoners in this affair, The British airmen in 
Italy continue to work havoc on the enemy's machines, thirty of 
which they have now destroyed. Our airmen in France made a very 
successful daylight raid on the railway station at Karlsruhe on 
Monday, inflicting damage and returning unharmed. On Tuesday 
they bombed the steelworks at Thionville and the railway junctions 
near Metz. Bad weather seems to have no terrors for our airmen. 


Yarmouth was bombarded from the sea on Monday night, 
presumably by an enemy submarine. The firing lasted for five 
minutes. Twenty shells fell in the town, causing the death of six 
persons and wounding seven others. Some houses were badly 
damaged. The enemy delights in these senseless outrages on non- 
combatants, and the attack, which had no bearing on the course 
of the war, was doubtless ordered to please the German public. 
It says much for the vigilance of our North Sea patrols that the 
enemy submarines seldom venture within range of our coast towns. 





The Admiralty return for last week of losses by mine or submarine 
is encouraging. It is the best, save one, that we have had since 
the new ‘U’-boat campaign began last February. We lost only 
four large ships, one smaller ship, and a fishing-boat, whereas in 
the previous week we had lost seventeen large and two small 
vessels and four fishing-boats. Doubtless the very stormy weather 
helped to foil the enemy’s efforts, but the volume of shipping 
entering or clearing from our ports was as large as usual. 


The Board of Admiralty has been reorganized, and the Staff has 
been largely remanned with officers who have been at sea during 
the war. The division of the Board’s functions between Operations 
and Maintenance has been extended to the Staff. Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss, the First Sea Lord, is also Chief of the Naval Staff. Rear- 
Admiral Fremantle succeeds Vice-Admiral Oliver as Deputy-Chief, 
and Rear-Admiral Duff becomes Assistant-Chief. These three 
officers will devote their whole attention to operations, especially 
in home waters, leaving to the new Deputy First Sea Lord, Rear- 
Admiral Hope, the mass of administrative detail connected with 
Staff work. Rear-Admiral Fremantle will have under him three 
young Captains as directors of operations in home waters, and Rear- 
Admiral Duff will have four Captains directing the work of trade 
protection and the anti-submarine campaign. The Second, Third, 
and Fourth Sea Lords remain in office, charged with the main- 
tenance of the Fleet. Sir Alexander Gibb, the well-known con- 
tractor, has been lent by the War Office to serve as Civil Engineer- 
in-Chief to the Navy, and Mr. Merz, the electrical engineer, will 
act as Director of Experiments and Research. 


Mr. Baker, the American Secretary of War, has given the Senate 
a most encouraging account of America’s military preparations. 
At the close of the year, the American Army numbered 110,856 
officers and 1,428,650 men; it had been increased sevenfold in 
nine months. There are millions of recruits to take the places of 
the trained men as they go oversea. A substantial army, fully 
equipped, specially trained, and ready for active service, is now in 
France. Mr. Baker declares that no such army has ever been 
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raised and trained so quickly. Congress has voted £1,500,000,000 
for the Army in 1918. For ordnance alone it has voted £640,000,000. 
The Aviation Corps has grown from 665 officers and 1,100 men to 
4,000 officers and 82,000 men. These stupendous facts are not 
fully realized by the British public, but they are well understood at 
the German Headquarters. America is putting her whole force 
into the war, and to make victory certain the Allies have only 
to hold the enemy until America is ready to strike. 


The papers of Wednesday published a message to the Russian 
people, signed by Mr. C. W. Bowerman on behalf of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of the Trade Union Congress, and by Mr. Arthur 
Henderson on behalf of the National Executive of the Labour Party. 
The message is addressed to “the heads of the Government in 
Russia.” We cannot follow the argument through its various 
phases, but may say that the greater part of it seems to us to be 
valid and very useful. It simply takes the current phrases of the 
Russian Revolution, applies them practically, and shows that the 
alleged aims of the Russians for saving democracy and making the 
world a safe place to live in are identical with the aims of the Allies. 


We must take definite exception, however, to at least two of the 
pronouncements in this manifesto. The authors can find no evidence 
that German administration in tropical Africa has been much 
worse than that of other European Governments. We are sure that 
if they look e. little further they will be able to find such evidence. 
In any case, the proposal that tropical Africa should be placed under 
a condominium is ill-advised. Joint rule wherever it has been 
tried over uncivilized populations has never resulted in their 
happiness and fair treatment. Our own feeling is that the first 
consideration is the welfare of the natives. An arrangement that 
would avoid “ annexation ’’ is, no doubt, desirable and convenient 
for many reasons, but we are frankly much more concerned to 
provide for the interests of the natives than to please Germany. 
‘The second serious objection that we have to make is that the 
spokesmen of Labour hand back European Turkey to the Young 
Turks without the least trace of hesitation. We are unable to 
understand the precipitation with which this move is made before 
it is proved necessary. When one reflects upon the hideous and 
barbaric atrocities which have resulted from the presence in Europe 
of that foreign ingredient called Ottoman rule, one is astonished at 
the complaisance of these leaders of Labour. They seem to seek 
to save one ideal by hurriedly sacrificing another just as important. 


Another point which we dislike, but at which we cannot pretend 
to be surprised, is that the authors write as though they represented 
the British people. In tnis they are wrong. Their views may 
happen to coincide with those of the British people, but this is a 
fortunate accident, and does not alter the fact that the British 
democracy is composed of the whole British nation with all its 
manifold elements. It may, perhaps, be assumed that the Labour 
manifesto has been published with the consent of the Government, 
as it has been telegraphed to Russia. Of course, if consent had not 
been obtained, one would have to say that the transmission of such 
a manifesto, virtually in the name of the British people, to Russia 
was an extremely irregular act likely to embarrass the Government. 
The manifesto concerns the making of peace; and the making of 
peace is the business of the Government, and of the Government 
alone, just as much as the responsibility for making war belongs to 
the Government alone. 


Mr. Balfour, speaking at Edinburgh on Thursday week, con- 
trasted the Allies’ war aims, as clearly expounded by President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, with the enemy’s aims, which had 
never been defined, but which must, by inference, be the reverse of 
ours. He noted as a faint sign of grace the enemy’s tardy admission 
that it might be a good thing to devise some scheme for preventing 
another war, though up to a year or two ago the Germans held 
that war was divinely ordained and “the great instrument of 
progress.” One term of peace that the enemy rejected was the 
demand that he should compensate Belgium for the terrible wrongs 
done to her, under the shameless plea of “ military necessity.” 
Mr. Balfour insisted that there was no knight-errantry in our 
fight to free Alsace-Lorraine, Trieste, the Trentino, Serbia, and 
other lands It was a “hard practical necessity” to crush German 
ambitions; Before a League of Nations could be set up, with any 
prospect of success, we must have “an arrangement of territory 
which shall not too grossly violate equity and freedom.”” A German 
peace would leave foci of infection everywhere, with wrong 
triumphant, in a world far poorer and more embittered than it 
was before the war. 


M. Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, told the Chamber on 
kriday week that the war aims of France were identical in spirit 





and substance with those expounded for America and Great Britain 
by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George. “We are resolved.” 
he said, “to obtain a peace of justice, consecrated as regards the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine by the restoration pure and simple of 
the right violated in 1871, a right superior to all combinations of 
plebiscitary dupery.” As for Russia, the Anarchists had deserted 
France, Russia’s old and faithful ally, and had sent an insulti 
reply to the French Socialist message to them. M. Pichon thought 
that it would be imprudent to rely upon the Anarchists to insist 
upon their peace proposals, or to make good their threat to carry 
on a revolutionary war if the enemy remained obstinate. M. Pichon 
refused to recognize the Anarchists or to issue passports to Russia 
for French Socialists. ‘‘ You ask us to put our heads into this 
wasps’ nest ? No, we shall not do so.” 


Throughout last week the Russian Anarchist delegates, abandon. 
ing their demand for the removal of the Peace Conference to 
Stockholm, continued to discuss with the enemy delegates at 
Brest-Litovsk the fate of the Baltic Provinces and Poland. Baron 
von Kiihlmann tried to corner M. Trotsky with the argument that, 
if Russia recognized the independence of these peoples, she was 
not concerned with their future. He contended, further, that 
as the Baltic Provinces and Poland had ceased to form part of 
Russia, the proposal that each party should evacuate the other’s 
territory could notapply tothem. M. Trotsky, however, maintained 
that the border peoples had had no genuine opportunity of “ self- 
determination,” unlike Finland and the Ukraine. As to the 
German boasts, “war-maps disappear while peoples remain.” 
General Hoffmann, who. represents the Army at Brest-Litovsk, 
lost his patience at last, and in the true Prussian way reminded 
the Anarchists that they were the defeated party. The German 
Army, he said, occupied the provinces, and would not leave them. 
Finally, after much logic-chopping, the Russians presented a 
written demand that the enemy should disclaim all desire to annex 
the occupied lands, whose peoples should decide their own future 
after the armies had withdrawn and the fugitives had returned. 
The Conference was then adjourned. 


It is important to record that at Brest-Litovsk the independence 
of the Ukraine was recognized both by the Petrograd Anarchists 
and by theenemy. In other respects the Russian domestic situation 
is still confused and obscure. Fighting still continues between the 
Anarchists and the Cossacks in the South. The mutinous sailors 
at Sebastopol have murdered sixty of their officers and sacked 
the town of Kilia. Kryienko, the Anarchist Commander-in-Chief, 
has appealed to the workmen’s “ Red Guards” to form a new 
volunteer army, “under the most rigorous discipline,” to fight 
Germany, France, and Great Britain—a proposal which illustrates 
the man’s state of mind. The remnant of the old Army on the 
frontier is literally starving, and the Anarchists have appealed to 
the peasants to send. bread to the troops. The Rumanian Minister 
and his staff at Petrograd were arrested, apparently because the 
Rumanian Government arrested some Anarchist agitators. Then 
Lenin sent an ultimatum, in the old Imperialist style, to 
Rumania. Her only hope of safety now rests with the Ukraine 
Government, which still maintains an army under one of the old 
commanders and preserves some kind of order within its sphere. 


M. Joseph Caillaux, the ex-Premier, was arrested on Monday in 
connexion with the Bolo affair. The French Chamber had already 
suspended his Parliamentary immunities, at the request of M. 
Clemenceau. Two telegrams sent in February, 1915, by Count 
Bernstorff to Berlin, which have been produced from Mr. Lansing’s 
inexhaustible “lucky-bag,” prove that M. Caillaux, during his 
visit to Buenos Aires, was intriguing with Count Luxburg, the 
notorious German diplomatist whom Argentina was forced in self- 
defence to expel. It is unofficially stated that the Italian Govern. 
ment have found evidence against M. Caillaux in Florence. For our 
part, we admire the courage of the French Government and the 
French people in resolving to probe these scandals. It is an un- 
pleasant business, but the political atmosphere will be clearer when 
the truth is told. A democracy likes to trust its rulers, and to be 
trusted by them. 


The political crisis in Australia has ended in the resumption of 
office by Mr. Hughes and his old Cabinet, which has a large majority 
in both Houses of the Federal Parliament. The Governor-General, 
Sir R. Munro-Ferguson, has explained that he invited Mr. Hughes to 
return to his post, because the Nationalist majority alone could 
maintain a stable Government. The Governor-General was un- 
questionably right. Mr. Hughes’s mistake was to have announced 
that he would resign if the Poll of the People on conscription went 
against him, as it did by a majority of 165,000 in a total poll of 
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2,191,000 votes. The Referendum, properly applied, should not 
affect the fortunes of the Ministry in power: The Ministry consults 
the electors as to a particular measure. If the electors object to 
that measure, the Ministry must drop it and try some other method 
of attaining the desired end. The principle of the Referendum 
would be confused and discredited if the fate of a Ministry 
were made dependent on the acceptance of every measure it put 
before the electors. 


Sir Alfred Keogh, the Director-General of Army Medical Services, 
is resigning his great office and returning on March Ist to his post 
as Director of the Imperial College of Science. He has accom- 

j a wonderful work, and millions of sick and wounded men 
have reason to bless his name. With the skill and imagination of a 
bora organizer, he has created the vast and complex service of 
doctors, ambulances, dressing-stations, hospitals, and sanitary 
experts which has kept the Army remarkably free from disease, 
has spared the wounded all needless pain, and has reduced the 
mortality from wounds or sickness to a degree that would have 
seemed incredibly low to our fathers. The modest Army Medical 
Service which existed at the outbreak of the war has expanded in 
Sir Alfred Keogh’s hands to gigantic proportions and has steadily 
inereased in efficiency. Its records will be the retiring Director- 
General’s monument. 


The War Cabinet, having already increased the pay of the sailors 
and soldiers from October Ist last, has now increased the pay of the 
junior officers of the Navy and Army from the same date. The 
minimum rate for an Army officer will be half-a-guinea a day, 
but the Admiralty holds that, as Sub-Lieutenants are as a rule 
quite young and unmarried, their present rates of pay are sufficient. 
Thisdifferentiation between the young Naval officer and the young 
Army officer is, we think, to be regretted, especially in view of 
the fact that the Naval Sub-Lieutenant has had to undergo amuch 
longer and more expensive training than the Army Lieutenant or 
Second Licutenant. Married officers up to the rank of Captain 
in the Army or Lieutenant in the Navy will receive an allowance 
of £2 a month for each oi their children, to a maximum of £8, and 
Majors or Lieutenant-Commanders will receive half that allowance. 
These concessions will ease the burden for many thousand junior 
officers with temporary commissions, who have left their families 
and businesses to serve their country. The cost is estimated at 
£7,500,000 for the first year. 





The House of Lords on Thursday week, after two days’ debate 
in Committee, rejected Lord Loreburn’s proposal to omit Woman 
Suffrage from the Franchise Bill by 134 votes against 71. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Haldane, and Lord Selborne 
strongly supported Woman Suffrage, and the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Lansdowne spoke against it. Lord Curzon, in concluding the 
debate, declared himself a convinced opponent of Woman Suffrage, 
and then advised the Peers to accept the measure rather than 
challenge the House of Commons to a hopeless fight. We are not 
surprised that the anti-suffragists are more angry with their old 
leader, Lord Curzon, than with the hostile majority of the Peers. 
Yet his advice was sound enough. The war has set the problem in a 
new light. Women in the mass have shown that they can bear 
the strain of war more cheerfully and bravely than many men, 
and we have no fear that British women would ever accept a German 
peace. Moreover, the balance of opinion is now clearly in favour 
of making this great change, revolutionary though it may be. 
The House of Lords has been wise in not trying to swim against 
the stream. 


The House of Lords on Tuesday rejected, by 90 votes to 62, the 
proposal to refer the Woman Suffrage clause to a poll of the women 
registered as local government electors. The opponents of Woman 
Suffrage made out a plausible case ; but though we are all for the 
Referendum in principle, we do not think that it could be applied 
with advantage to this question at the present time. The Speaker’s 
Conference, including representatives of all parties, agreed to 
Woman Suffrage on certain conditions, The House of Commons 
by an overwhelming majority ratified the decision of the Confer- 
enee. The House of Lords by a large majority has confirmed the 
view of the House of Commons, It seems to us that it is now too 
late to try to go behind the decisive votes of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by appealing to the relatively limited number of women who 
are local government electors. We must accept the settled conclu- 
sion of Parliament, and hope for the best. 


Mr. Asquith, as President of the London Liberal Federation, 
addressed on Tuesday a private meeting of the leading members of 
the Party Associations. Liberalism, he said, was not the creed of 
auiescence or of doubt, and its articles could not be engraved once 





for all on tables of stone. The Liberals of 1832 would have been 
not a little seared by the new Franchise Bill. He himself, though 
he had passed Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and the Parli2- 
ment Act, was conscious that some of the more ardent spirits 
regarded him as a “‘ back-number.” But the Party must continue 
to be progressive in dealing with the new problems of the near 
future, in the changed perspective caused by the war. Mr. Asquith 
touched on the Land question, especially in towns, and on Free 
Trade, which, though qualified by the necessity of maintaining 
essential or “ basic” industries, must, he thought, continue to be 
the ruling principle of our economic system. He urged his hearers 
not to enter into a controversy about generalities, but to grapple 
with particular cases. 


The Morning Post of Tuesday published a letter in which the 
Duke of Somerset apologized for having said that Mr. Asquith 
had “ shaken hands with the Sinn Fein prisoners ” after the Dublin 
Revolt. In a footnote, the Morning Post stated that in June, 
1916, Mr. Asquith had said that he “could not remember for 
certain” whether he had shaken hands with prisoners when he 
visited the Richmond Barracks in Ireland. On Wednesday the 
Morning Post published a letter from Mr. Asquith himself, pointing 
out that the Duke of Somerset, in apologizing, had inaccurately 
stated his own charge, which was not that Mr. Asquith had shaken 
hands with Sinn Fein prisoners, but had shaken hands with men 
who had taken part in the rising, and who had been guilty of the 
death of gallant officers and men of the King’s Forces. For that 
statement, Mr. Asquith said, there was not a shadow of foundation. 
He visited the barracks together with the chief military authorities, 
and the prisoners whom he saw were prisoners who had had no 
part in the Dublin rising, but had been gathered by the police 
from all parts of Ireland on suspicion of sympathy or complicity 
with the revolt. Many of them were released almost at once. 
“So far as my memory goes,” Mr. Asquith adds, “ and it is corro- 
borated by one of those who accompanied me, the only person 
with whom I shook hands was the officer in command of the 
barracks,” 


We are glad that Mr. Asquith did not take his stand upon any 
mistaken point of pride, and think that dignity was best served 
and misstatement best answered by silence. In a general way, 
we agree that the leaders of the nation should be extremely sparing 
in writing to the Press on personal matters; but this-is a policy 
which can be overdone. If contradictions are issued by public 
men only on rare occasions, they come with all the greater force 
when they do come, and in such exceptional circumstances we 
think they are altogether desirable. Mr. Asquith’s case was 4 
case in point, and we trust that he has disposed of the misstatement 
once and for all by his timely letter. 


Cambridge has lost a stately and familiar figure in Dr. Montagu 
Butler, the Master of Trinity, who died on Monday at the age of 
eighty-four. He was the old academic tradition incarnate. The son 
of a Head-Master of Harrow who was Senior Wrangler in the second 
year of the great French war, Dr. Butler was himself Senior Classic, 
and ruled for over a quarter of a century at Harrow before he was 
nominated by the Crown in 1886 to the Mastership. His dignified 
courtesy and his catholic appreciation of all good causes endeared 
the late Master to Cambridge men, and to a great circle of friends 
and acquaintances in the world outside. He wrote little, but we 
may be permitted to say that his last published words were his 
appreciation of his old friend Dr. Llewelyn Davies which appeared 
over the signature of “‘ Amicus” in the Spectator for May 27th, 
1916. 


We desire to inform our readers that, in response to several 
requests, the leading article entitled ““ New Year Resolves” which 
appeared in the Spectator of December 29th, 1917, has been 
republished in pamphlet form. We give elsewhere the necessary 
details as to the price of the pamphlet and the manner in which 
it can be obtained. The article was an attempt to convey to 
the nation some idea of how the spirit that wins victories can be 
created and diffused. Ultimately a nation can always be saved by 
the peoplethemselves. Statesmen may become seared by adversity 
and be inclined to give way, and if such a crisis should ever arise, 
then is the time when private persons, however few they may fancy 
themselves to be in numbers, can confidently stand together and 
say that they are resolved that the country shall be kept on its 
true course. If they are resolute enough, they can always play 
the part of the poor wise man “ who by his wisdom delivered the 
city.” 








Bank rate, 5 percent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MAN-POWER PROPOSALS. 


E have to congratulate Sir Auckland Geddes on much 
the best and most scientific review of the Man-Power 
question which has yet been placed before Parliament. He 
had evidently thought deeply and carefully on his subject, 
and we have good hopes that the needs both of the Army 
and of the essential industries will be satisfied within a reason- 
able time. This is not of course to say that the record of 
the Government in connexion with Man-Power has been at 
all creditable. It is impossible to read Sir Auckland Geddes’s 
speech without asking oneself at every turn why all this was 
not done a year ago. At the end of 1916 the nation was 
encouraged to believe that every man and woman would be 
told immediately what his or her allotted task towards winning 
the war was to be, and that every one would be set to work 
forthwith. A year late we jump off from the same mark, 
and although we have high hopes of Sir Auckland Geddes’s 
scheme, we are certain that it will require all the industry 
and application of the Government, and all the support 
the nation can give the Government, to bring it to a 
successful conclusion. Even now, although a large number of 
men of fighting age who have been unnecessarily exempted 
are to be called to the colours, the scheme does not provide for 
that arraying of the nation for which we have so often pleaded 
since the early days of the war. To consider only the past 
year, the National Register could at any moment have been 
rought up to date, alk: a plan of National Service could have 
been based upon it by which every man and woman would 
have performed the service most useful to the State. Let 
us deprecate in advance the probable criticism that this would 
have been industrial conscription. It would have been nothing 
of the sort. Every man and woman under such a plan would 
have been employed at full war-time wages, and the automatic 
result would have been that the luxury trades would have 
disappeared beneath the waves of the nation’s energy. News- 
papers would have been saved the conflict of emotions which 
are exacted by the necessity of deciding whether it is or is not 
unpatriotic to advertise totally unnecessary articles. Again, 
the mutterings of discontent against every scheme for 
increasing Man-Power—they are being heard now against 
Sir Auckland Geddes’s proposals—would have been long 
since stifled. 

But it is useless to go back upon the past. All men of 
patriotism and goodwill can combine now to help the plan 
as it is,and to make it a victory-winning success. It has the 
advantage of coming at an — moment, for the recent 
statements of War Aims by Mr. Lloyd George and President 
Wilson have united the peoples of the Allied nations as they 
have never been united since the first days of the war. Ina 
masterly manner the Prime Minister and President Wilson 
have shown what the current phrases of democratic language, 
such as are being used by Socialists and revolutionaries all 
over the world, mean when they are brought to the test of 
practical politics. There is nothing, for instance, in the 
phrases the Bolsheviks use so freely about “ No forcible 
annexations,” ‘‘ No indemnities,” and the “ self-determina- 
tion of nations ’’ which is not agreeable to us when those terms 
are not merely allowed to float in mid-air but are applied 
practically to the problems before us. The result, in fine, 
of the recent statements of War Aims is that we now all recog- 
nize the minimum for which we are fighting. Labour accepts 
the statements as whole-heartedly as the highest Tory. If 
Germany does not accept our demands, nothing remains, then, 
but to compel her to do so in the field. For the time being 
the less unreasonable sort of Pacificist has been driven out of 
business. He has had to put up his shutters, 

To the scientific value of his scheme, which we have already 
traced, Sir Auckland Geddes added the merit of courage. 
What he said about the workers in the munition factories 
and shipyards who threaten to hold up supplies if the Man- 
Power scheme is put into force could not have been better 
worded. It is true that the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
for example, has a very important place in the country, but 
it is preposterous for any section of its members to pretend 
that they enjoy some kind of inherent or prescriptive privilege 
of standing outside schemes imposed upon the nation by the 
Government. If young men of military age refuse to fight, 


their fathers will have to take their place; the spectacle, 
already harrowing enough, of men being patched up from their 
wounds over and over again to be sent to the trenches, will 
be aggravated into one of the most tragic scandals of which 
@ country could be guilty. 


Even the short remission from 





great physical suffering which the men at the front get in 
their few days of leave will have to be stopped. It is impossible 
to argue with those who take the view that, in spite of these 
things, privileges must remain untouched. It is the virtue 
of Sir Auckland Geddes’s speech that he recognized that fact, 
and told the insurgent workers plainly that their threats 
would not be listened to, and that if they attempted to carry 
them out they would be exposed to the hatred and contempt 
of all their countrymen. We should like to say here that, 
though Sir Auckland Geddes did not mention the fact, the 
hatred and contempt of which he spoke will be directed 
against them in an exceptional degree by their womenfolk. 
It is certain now that the enfranchisement of millions of women 
will go through, and from the point of view of raising Man- 
Power, the decision comes opportunely. For the result is 
sure to be that the women who have already played so nobly 
encouraging and so tenacious a part in the war will even 
increase their efforts to secure that there shall be no obvious 
and shameful dereliction of duty. The contempt of a woman 
is in the whole world the thing least easily defied. And if 
we were asked whether any considerable number of young 
men will have the peculiar form of courage necessary to defy 
it—particularly when this contempt is supported by the 
women’s strong consciousness of their new place in the affairs 
of the country—we should say without hesitation that they 
will not. In any case, the spirit of working men throughout 
the war has been so sincere and plucky that we cannot 
take very seriously the threats uttered by a few. The 
attitude of the women will place the matter beyond doubt. 
The “ sufferings ” of those at home are not indeed worthy of 
the name. There has never been more than serious inconveni- 
ence through any one of the various shortages. Those young 
men who say that they will stop working at munitions or 
aeroplanes or ships must remember that they have already 
had the tremendous privilege of remaining at home in security 
and comfort for over three years, during which time they have 
earned wages that have been the envy of every soldier in the 
trenches, 

Another merit of Sir Auckland Geddes’s speech was that, 
while he fully recognized the imperative need of more men at 
the front, owing to the fact that 1,600,000 enemy troops will 
probably be transferred from the Russian front to the West, 
he balanced demands for soldiers nicely and properly with 
the need for more work in the shipyards and the aeroplane 
factories. We have dealt so often lately with the subject of ship- 
building that we shall say no more now. We think, however, 
that, in spite of the unceasing vigilance of the Navy, and the 
latest encouraging returns, we cannot hope for any absolute 
means of destroying the ‘U’-boats. It is simply a question of 
plugging away on the old lines, and of course following up new 
and more hopeful lines of action as well, but in the main 
applying ourselves to producing as many ships as we possibly 
can to replace those which are sunk. Look at the matter in 
this way. If we succeed in staving off starvation in food or 
materials by building enough merchant ships, we shall be 
safe against defeat, for we can certainly hold the Western line 
till the enormous resources in man-power of the United States 
are brought to our assistance. But if we upset the true balance 
by sending too many men to the front, and fail to build enough 
ships, we may conceivably lose the war before the American 
host can arrive upon the scene. We therefore place ship- 
building at the very head of our needs. The production of more 
aeroplanes, tremendously important though it is, must be 
placed second. Of course Sir Auckland Geddes’s figure of from 
420,000 to 450,000 men whom he hopes to comb out, mainly 
from the war industries, does not represent the whole increment 
in view. There is the new “ class ””—to use the Continental 
term—of boys who are just coming of military age, and we 
think that more men could be obtained than some people 
suppose from the rearrangement of our Home Army. There is 
one other matter to which we wish to refer. An appreciable 
number of men are available who joined the Army voluntarily 
before the Conscription Act came into force, who were wounded 
and discharged but who are now cured and quite capable of 
military service again. It is true that the nation is under @ 
Parliamentary pledge to these men not to call them up again. 
They were expressly exempted from the operation of the Con- 
scription Act. We think it should be considered, however, 
whether the national needs are not now acute enough for a 
reconsideration of this pledge. It should be remembered that 
any pledge can be recalled by the same means by which it was 
originally bestowed ; the pledge of Parliament is not the act 
of a person, but the expression of the sum of the will of the 
nation itself. No one, we think, who has seen men going back 
to the front after being patched up by the doctors four or five 
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times, and has then turned to the contrast afforded by a man 
who was wounded once early in the war, and is now as well as 
ever he was in his life, can doubt that there is some reason in 
what we say. We admit that this is a very difficult matter, and 
we dislike the idea of tampering with a pledge given compara- 
tively recently, particularly in the case of men who proved 
themselves the salt of the earth. We should like, therefore, to 
repeat the suggestion we made a short time ago, that if the 
idea of recalling the pledge be rejected, an attempt should be 
made to bring back more of the fit discharged soldiers to the 
Army by offering a bonus. Bonus-raised troops were familiar 
enough in the Napoleonic Wars, and we see no reason why a 
plan which answered then should not answer now. 

As regards the decision of the Government to leave Ireland 
out of the question “ for the present,” we hope we may take 
the words of Sir Auckland Geddes to mean that the Govern- 
ment are waiting only to know the results of the Convention, 
and that they will thereafter reconsider the question. Possibly 
some pledge has been given to the Irish Nationalists. It would 
be a great help in the discussion of this question to know 
whether any such pledge has been given. If it was given, it 
ought obviously to have been safeguarded by reservations 
such as Mr. Henderson wisely introduced into his pledges to 
Labour. 

We have only one serious reservation to make in our praise 
of Sir Auckland Geddes’s statement. We assume, however, 
that a want of verbal dexterity rather than any want of right 
feeling led him to use the words of which we are going to 
complain, for we are sure that he cannot have meant his 
words to convey the very unfortunate meaning that they may 
only too easily convey. We refer to his remarks on casualties. 
He said that the Government were determined to secure 
proper consideration for the men in the ranks, and that they 
would not hesitate to deal with Generals who were guilty of 
sacrificing their men. Of course the sense of these words is 
unexceptionable in itself. No sane person, whether he regards 
the question only from a humane point of view or from the 
point of view of military success, can for a moment be in- 
different to an unnecessary sacrifice of men. But surely it 
may be assumed that our Generals are neither less humane nor 
more foolish than we are ourselves. If a General is convicted 
of throwing away his men, he is convicted of the greatest 
possible military futility, and he should not be allowed to remain 
in command for another moment. But when a Minister 
uses such language as Sir Auckland Geddes used in speaking 
of casualties, we cannot help saying that he is going much too 
near to the “ Don’t-nail-his-ear-to-the-pump ” kind of argu- 
ment. Sir Auckland Geddes added : “* We are accusing no one 
of recklessness or disregard for human life. The Government 
is laying down a perfectly plain general principle.” But 
nevertheless we must utter our protest. We cannot think 
that it makes for military efficiency either that Generals in 
the field should feel that they are being held up to a kind of 
pablic odium in advance and that they should conduct their 
terribly difficult work under a kind of threat of public disgrace, 
or that the men themselves should feel that insinuations are 
abroad about the ability of their Generals to handle troops 
with proper consideration. No General can do himself 
justice with a rope round his neck. We are sorry that Sir 
Auckland Geddes did not see that such words are indiscreet. 
The best comment on all talk about casualties is supplied by 
Sir Douglas Haig’s recent despatch, in which he pointed out 
that it was not fair to the men themselves that new drafts 
should not have sufficient time for training. This is the only 
truly humane word on the subject. By far the greatest 
number of casualties occur through a want of cohesion in 
a hardly pressed line, and cohesion can be acquired in only 
one way—by training. It will be much better for the Govern- 
ment to apply themselves to sending out to Sir Douglas Haig 
as many men as possible as early as possible, than to talk in 
general terms about the horror of casualties. 





PREMIUM BONDS. 

‘IR ROBERT KINDERSLEY has done good service to 
his country by issuing a powerful counterblast to the 
current Press agitation in favour of premium bonds. That 
agitation is superficially plausible. Lookers-on at present ing 
dustrial and financial movements see that an immense amount 
of money is being made by munitioners and others, and that 
comparatively little of itis invested in War Bonds. They then 
proceed to make the deduction that the advantage to be gained 
by bond-fide investment is not sufficient to tempt the man who 
finds himself in possession of unexpected wealth. To save £10 
at the cost of some self-sacrifice and only to get 10s. a year 
does not seem to such a man to be good enough, He wants 
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to have something more to show for his money. Notorious! 
a large portion of the working classes, and a good many middle: 
class and upper-class people too, are fond of gambling. If then 
—so it is argued—people lie to gamble, why should they not 
be tempted to invest their money in Government Loans by tha 
prospect of winning a prize? The advocate of premium bonds 
next goes on to plead that the worst evils of gambling can b« 
avoided by providing that the capital invested shall in no cir- 
cumstances be lost, but that those who draw the lucky numbers 
shall obtain a prize over and above the low rate of interest 
carried by all the bonds. To be specific, it is generally pro- 
posed that, instead of issuing 5 per cent. bonds to everybody, 
bonds carrying 2} per cent. should be issued entitling a minority 
of lucky drawers to large prizes, 

Against this and kindred proposals Sir Robert Kindersley 
protests in a communication to the Press which most of those 
who study it carefully will certainly find conclusive. He starts 
quite rightly by dealing with what he calls the ethical side of 
the subject. Few people will go so far as to condemn gambling 
as immoral. It is within limits a more or less universal human 
instinct, and within limits it does not do perhaps very much 
harm. The objection to it on the ethical side is not that the 
act of gambling is immoral in itself, but that it represents an 
appeal to an instinct of lower social value than the instinct of 
saving. The man who proceeds on the get-rich-quick principle, 
which is the basis of all gambling, may possibly have more fun 
in life, but he certainly does less good to his fellow-creatures 
than the man who works hard and saves hard. More than 
this, if we look at the problem from the point of view of war 
needs, then we are bound to agree with Sir Robert Kindersley 
that it would be a fundamental mistake to appeal to the lower 
motives rather than to the higher motives of mankind. We 
are engaged in a great war which in the final resort can only be 
justified by the ethical ideals that lie behind it—the ideal of 
honour among nations, the ideal of the peaceful settlement of 
international differences, the ideal of chivalrous conduct even 
in the final arbitrament of war. All these represent appeals to 
the higher qualities of man. Are we when setting these ideals 
before our fellow-countrymen at the same time to appeal to 
motives which belong to an altogether lower plane ? To ask 
a man to work hard and to save every penny he can from his 
personal expenditure, and to lend it to his country for the 
purposes of the ideals embodied in the war, is a consistent pro- 
posal. To ask him instead to join in a big gamble in order that 
incidentally the State may get money with which to finance 
the war is an altogether different proposal. This is Sir Robert 
oe. main argument, and it cannot be better sum- 
marized than in his own words :— 

“The curse of war may be tempered with blessing if it is utilized 

to promote and sustain the spirit of patriotism which the war has 
evoked, to strengthen decision of character and promote persistent 
effort ; but the appeal must be all the time to everything that is best 
in the people, and not to their baser side.”’ 
This consideration is by itself of such tremendous importance 
that it ought alone to prevail unless the arguments on the other 
side are overwhelming on the ground of expediency. When, 
however, we look into the matter a little more deeply, as Sir 
Robert Kindersley, with his experience of the War Savings 
Committees, has had to do, we see that the argument for idealism 
is,as a matter of fact, reinforced by the argument from expe- 
diency. The War Savings Committees have already done a 
magnificent work. They have enlisted no fewer than one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand voluntary workers throughout the 
country, who are going about collecting subscriptions in six- 
pences and shillings for the War Loan. They have already 
collected a gigantic sum. During the war the small investor 
has contributed not less than £240,000,000 to the various War 
Loans over and above the £250,000,000 now standing to his 
credit in the Savings Banks. The greater part of this money 
is on call, and it is certain that if premium bonds were started, 
human nature being what it is, a very large proportion of these 
small investors would withdraw their present investments in 
order to have a fling at the premium bonds, To this extent 
the State would get no new money at all ; it would merely have 
the trouble—a very heavy trouble—of handing out money 
already invested in order that it might be reinvested in another 
shape. 

That by itself is a very strong argument on grounds of sheer 
expediency against the premium bonds scheme. More im- 
portant still is the consideration that if premium bonds were 
established a great many—probably the immense majority— 
of those people who are now saving steadily and persistently 
would prefer the excitement of an occasional gamble. It may 
be argued that even so the State would get the money ; but the 
point is that the State would only get it temporarily. This isa 
deduction from the experience of the City of London. Speculative 
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investments are known as “bad money” because the type 
of person who makes such investments is always wanting 
his money back, or even spending money in advance on the 
prospect of his speculation turning out well. From this every- 
day experience in the City it is safe to deduce the inference that 
the people who invested in premium bonds would immediately 
after the drawings try to sell their bonds for the sake of another 
gamble ; so that the probability is that though the first issue 
of premium bonds might bring in a very large amount of money, 
the second and subsequent issues weil bring in very little new 
money of any kind. In addition, the get-rich-quick spirit 
which lies at the base of the premium bond movement would 
certainly encourage extravagant expenditure. It is notorious 
that even in the case of the comparatively limited premium 
bond issues recently undertaken by two commercial firms 
people were heard saying: “I have bought so-and-so on the 
strength of the prize I am going to win in the coming lottery.” 
That is not the kind of spirit which will produce fresh money 
for the war. 

These @ priori considerations are greatly reinforced when we 
examine the history of premium bonds in past generations. 
Few people during the continuance of the present controversy 
seem to have taken the trouble to examine what happened to 
the numerous lotteries which used to be run in this country on 
behalf of the State down to the end of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. In lottery loans as in other matters 
private enterprise has led the way. The earliest known lottery 
of any dimensions in England was in the year 1612. It was 
set on foot to defray the expenses attending the establishment 
of English settlements in Virginia. Within eight years, how- 
ever, the disadvantage of rousing the gambling spirit of the 
nation was so strongly felt that in 1620 lotteries were pro- 
hibited by Order in Council. Two generations later the State, 
while still professing to regard lotteries as objectionable, pro- 
ceeded under William and Mary in 1694 itself to raise money 
by this method. It is interesting to observe that in this, the 
first official lottery loan, the principle now being advocated 
was adopted—namely, the principle of giving a moderate 
annuity to every contributor plus the chance of a prize. The 
conflict between the State’s condemnation on ethical ground 
of the principle of lotteries and the action of the State in 
employing lotteries for its own purposes contimued unbroken. 
In 1699 an Act was passed declaring lotteries to be “ a common 
and public nuisance.” Yet every few years fresh Government 
lotteries were organized. The amount of money raised was 
never very iouleeiiie. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century the State adopted the practice of annual lotteries to 
raise revenue in addition to periodical lotteries to raise capital. 
The latter, indeed, ceased in 1784, but annual lotteries for 
purely revenue purposes continued down to 1823, —/ 
repeatedly condemned as injurious to the nation. Among the 
incidents of the system was the creation of a considerable Lady 
of adventurers who cut into the profits of the State by selling 
chances on lottery tickets not yet drawn, or by insuring the 
holders of tickets against the chance of drawing no prize, or 
even by illegally running private lotteries on terms more 
favourable than those offered by the Government. From the 
financial point of view, it may safely be said that the whole 
thing was a failure. During the last thirty years that the 
system of annual lotteries was in operation, the net revenue 
produced, after deducting the very heavy cost for advertising 
and other incidentals, was only about a quarter of a million a 
year. No doubt a very much larger sum would be raised 
now, because the resources of the country are so much greater. 
But past experience gives not the slightest ground for hoping 
that we should by the lottery method be able to raise con- 
tinuously any sum bearing an adequate proportion to our 
present needs. 





FEDERATION THROUGH THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


F we may legitimately derive consolation from the tragedy 

of this war, we shall find it in the thought of what the 

war has done for the British Empire. Never was the Empire 
ro closely united as it is now ; never were its myriad peoples 
conjoined in a common purpose as they are to-day. The 
forces making for unity were very potent before the war, 
but they have been immensely stimulated by the struggle. 
In the days of peace that now seem so remote comparatively 
fw people paid much attention to the problems of Empire. 
Now Imperial studies are rapidly gaining favour, and a large 
Loedy of instructed opinion is genuinely interested in the 
future development of the British Commonwealth of nations. 
We have an instance of the quickened pace at which Imperial 
efiairs are moving in Professor J. H. Morgan’s highly inter- 
esting Rhodes Lecture on “The War and the Empire,” 





which was delivered in the University of London in November 
1915, but was not printed till recently in the Law Quarterly 
Review. In the interval of two years the formation of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s select War Cabinet, and the temporary 
addition to it of the Dominion Premiers forming an Imperial 
War Cabinet while the Imperial War Conference was sitting 
in London, have gone far to meet some of the lecturer's 
suggestions, visionary as they may have seemed when the 
lecture was first given. It is worth while to consider those 
proposals in some detail. Professor Morgan maintains that 
we.must draw the bonds of Empire closer, not so much 
because this is intrinsically desirable, but rather because it 
can only be postponed at our peril. Internatjonal law, he 
thinks, is now an illusion; the Germans have deprived it of 
all reality by their monstrous crueltiesand sophistries. He ig 
inclined to agree with the French author of The Wars of Hell that 
“in future wars there will be no real neutrals.” At any rate, 
he says, “ we can be sure of one thing—the future will witness 
the development of great States, more powerful, more self- 
contained, more ‘ national,’ more highly integrated politically. 
And among those great political commonwealths the British 
Empire will be the foremost.” Professor Morgan reminds 
us how the Dominions began to estublish their navies and 
their land forces when our warships were withdrawn from 
oversea stations and concentrated in the North Sea as the 
German menace became more and more threatening. In 
the Dominions as at home this was no militarist movement, 
but was — defensive in character. ‘There, as here, each 
Navy and Army were dependent upon and controlled by a 
democratic Parliament. The Dominions were not bound 
to assist us with a single ship or a single battalion, and in 
India, the greatest reservoir of man-power, recruiting was and 
still is voluntary. The outbreak of war showed in an instant 
that we had been right in trusting to the loyalty of the kindred 
nations within the Empire. They came forward with offers 
of all that they could give, in men and money and supplies, 
for the defence of the Empire. They had not taken part 
in the deliberations preceding the declaration of war, but 
they accepted their don of the responsibility as cheerfully 
as if they had been consulted beforehand. All the world 
knows how splendidly they have co-operated with us in the 
West, in South-West and East Africa, at Gallipoli, in Egypt, 
and in the Pacific. But they as well as we are fully conscious 
that their co-operation in any future war must not be tendered 
or sought after the war has begun. The British Government 
cannot continue to bear the whole and sole responsibility for 
peace or war. “ We must share that responsibility with the 
rest of the Empire,” said Sir Robert Berden three weeks 
before this war began, “or we must in the end assume it 
for ourselves.” 


A change in the relations of the Dominions to the United 
Kingdom 1s foreshadowed. Every one admits it. But there 
is as yet no agreement as tothe precise form which the change 
willtake. Men have talked and written much about Federation, 
vaguely in past years but more definitely of late. Yet the 
obstacles are great, and do not diminish as we examine them. 
Professor Morgan hints that Federation in the Dominions 
has destroyed the possibilities of Imperial Federation, as 
exemplified in a Federal Parliament, because the Dominions 
are now too powerful to dream of devolving any of their rights 
on an Imperial Legislature. He recalls the project which, 
on the basis of one member for every two hundred thousand 
white inhabitants, would have given the United Kingdom 
two hundred and twenty representatives in a Federal Par- 
liament, as against thirty-seven from Canada, twenty-five 
from Australia, and seven from South Africa. Nothing came 
of that. If India were to be included, what representation 
could she have, and how would it be given? The Pro- 
tectorates, vast territories whose inhabitants are ‘“ British 
protected persons without being British subjects,”’ present 
another almost insoluble problem, whether they are included 
in @ Federal scheme or left outside it. The relations of the 
British Ministers for India and for the Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates to a Federal Parliament would be hard to 
define. Professor Morgan prefers to try an easier way :— 

“IT think the true solution of the problem will be found, not in 4 
Pederal Parliament, but in a Fedoral Council. We must find our 
Imperial polity, not in a development on the legislative side, but 
in a development on the executive side. We must find it, if you 
will not think it treasonable of me to use a German term (our own 
political vocabulary is so exiguous), in an Imperial Bundesrath, 
and not in an Imperial Reichstag. In such a body no questions of 
the relative numerieal weight of the Dominions need exacerbate 
it, no problems of Indian electorates need perplex it. We already 
have material to hand in the Imperial Conference and the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. It is in these councils that India is asking to 





be heard.” 
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Since he wrote we have taken a step towards the British 
Bundesrath or Federal Council in the “4 of the Imperial 
War Cabinet which met last spring. The Dominion Premiers, 
with. the exception of Mr. Hughes of Australia; who was 
detained by a General Election, and General Botha, who sent 
his chief lieutenant General Smuts, joined the War Cabinet 
for several weeks and took part in its deliberations on equal 
terms. It must not be forgotten that the Dominions were 
at first somewhat uncertain how to — this Imperial 
War Cabinet, and that they may not wholly approve of their 
Ministers yrs parties to executive decisions of which 
the public in the Dominions has no foreknowledge. In the 
Round Table for September last a critical view of the enlarged 
Cabinet was manifested in the letters from Australia and 
New Zealand. Still, the experiment may be continued on 
the present lines, with yearly meetings, and it is well under- 
stood that when peace negotiations are set on foot the 
Dominion representatives will, if it is at all possible, be invited 
to London to take part in a settlement which must affect for 
good or ill every portion of the Empire for many years to 
come. There can be no doubt that the Imperial War Cabinet 
is just as democratic a method of government for the Empire 
as @ Federal Parliament would be, provided always that it 
is ordered and endorsed by the Imperial democracies here 
and in the Dominions. 

We have always felt instinctively, with Professor Morgan, 
that the best way of approaching the question is to work from 
existing institutions. The Home and Dominions Governments 
have devised a method of co-operation, and therefore it 
seems well to develop that method as far as possible, instead 
of trying to build up something entirely new in the shape of 
a Federal Parliament which has never existed. We may 
point out that there is another very important link of Empire 
which has developed quietly and soberly into a most valuable 
institution, and that is the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. More than thirty years ago we drew attention 
to the possibilities inherent in this Imperial Court—for that 
is what it really is, despite its cumbrous name. We may be 
permitted to quote from the Spectator of July 24th, 1886 :— 

“Enthusiasts for Imperial Federation, when they tell us that 
the only bonds which unite the Colonies and the Mother Country 
are bonds of sentiment, are somewhat too apt to overlook the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. They forget that this, 
the latest offshoot from that fountain of justice which remains in 
the Royal Prerogative, is not only a significant and impressive 
symbol of Imperial unity, but a practical and actual bond, un- 
observed and uncommented on, only because it binds without 
friction and links without strain. In a Court, where three hundred 
million subjects of the Queen may be suitors, the Lords of the 
Council review decisions from every quarter of the globe. To the 
Orders that embody their reports, lands and cities as diverse as 
Victoria and Hong Kong, as Delhi and Quebec, submit without a 
sense of subjection and without a complaint, The codes and the 
customs they administer are as numerous and as dissimilar as the 
races that demand their justice. The customs of an Asian village 
community, or the doctrines of the Koran, may be within their 
purview in one suit ; in the next, they may be considering judicially 
the Roman Law which South Africa inherited from the Dutch. 
The customary law of ancient France, though discarded in the 
land that gave it birth, must still be applied by them to Canada 
and the Mauritius ; while from the Colonies of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere may come cases that call for a knowledge of demurrers, 
and of those intricate forms of special pleading, that have ceased 
to be living law in England. No Court in the world, not even the 
Supreme Court of the United States of America, has a jurisdiction 
80 vast and so many-sided. The great tribunal of the New World 
may claim to be more English, since in it the principles of the 

on Law are always paramount; but as a Court of Law, 
measured by the extent of its review, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council has no rival in the world.” 
And, going on to show that the Judicial Committee could 
decide not merely upon the facts and merits of a case, but 
whether a law, passed by the Parliament at Melbourne or 
Brisbane or any other overseas capital, was valid or not, 
we added :— 

“There are students of our law and Constitution who, eager for 
a closer union with the Colonies, deem that it is by a strengthening 
of this already important link that the Federation movement 
might best gain its only practicable ends. The Privy Council 
is that part of the Constitution which is already closely in touch 
with our fellow-subjects beyond sea. Why not, then, inercase 
the union at this point of junction? The Privy Council, again, 
is that part of the Constitution which is most easily capable of 
development—the part where changes can be made without revolu- 
tion. Why not, then, take advantage of this power of 
development ? ”’ 

We recalled the fact that Lord Brougham, or the draftsman 
of the Act 3 and 4 William IV., cap. 41, establishing the 
Judicial Committee, provided that “it should be lawful for 
His Majesty to refer to the said Judicial Committee for hearing 
or consideration any such other matters whatsoever as His 
Majesty should think fit.’ By virtue of this comprehensive 





clause, the Committee had just acted as arbitrators in one of 
the ever-reourring disputes between the Legislative Council 
and the - ewe Assembly of Queensland, and had decided 
once for all that the Assembly’s rights in regard to Money 
Bills were as exclusive and absolute as those of the British 
House of Commons. We concluded by saying that if English- 
men 

“care to reflect on this new and silent development of their Con- 
stitution, they will not only notice that no great and health 
administrative or judicial body ever stops growing, but they will 
be able to consider whether it is not possible that the Senatorial 
body which every one wants to get for the purpose of drawing the 
Colonies closer to the Mother Country, but nobody knows where 
to find without uprooting or revolutionizing ‘the capital institu. 
tions of the country,’ may not, after all, exist among the Lords 
of the Council.” 

Let us add that while the Judicial Committee has been 
enlarged and glorified since then, the only practical steps 
taken towards closer union have been made through the 
Privy Council, of which the Imperial War Cabinet is, constitu- 
tionally, a part, since the Dominion Premiers sit there as 
Privy Councillors. The experience of a generation strengthens 
the case for Federation from the top. 





THE BOLSHEVIK NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
GERMANY. 
[' is impossible to discover in the whole course of history 
anything resembling the negotiations between the Bol- 
sheviks and the German representatives at Brest-Litovsk. 
The duel of wits between the Germans and the Russians con- 
jures up the image of an arrogant and rather pompous knight 
in armour punching heavily at a feather-bed and wondering 
why he cannot produce more effect upon it. We think that 
the fact is fairly emerging from the negotiations that the 
Bolsheviks are not, as some people supposed, the pliable tools 
or even the agents of Germany, but are idealists genuinely 
inspired by their mania. Of course a great deal of harm may 
be done by a mania, however intellectually sincere it may be, 
and we can set no precise limits to the mischief that may be 
done by the Bolshevik leaders before they have finished. The 
habit of preferring the shadow to the substance, and rating 
the sound of words as more important than the realities 
implied by words, commonly ends in a terrible disillusionment. 
But so far as the negotiations have gone, it is only just to say 
that what might be called the passive resistance of the Bol- 
sheviks to the high-handed German arguments has succeeded 
in puzzling not only the German representatives but the 
German people as a whole. We must make allowances for a 
certain amount of camouflage and deliberate dust-throwing by 
Germany in the published comments on the negotiations in 
order to mislead the Allies as to what is happening in Germany 
herself. But when all allowances have been made, we think 
it is proved that the reactions of the Brest negotiations upon 
German political thought are so severe that embarrassment 
and anxiety are disturbing the whole structure of German 
olitical life, from the Bundesrath and the Wilhelmstrasse 
ine to the smallest Socialist organization. 

The contradictions as to the progress of the negotiations are 
so numerous and so complete that it is impossible to say from 
day to day how matters stand. The long reports that reach 
us from Berlin by way of Petrograd are said by the Petrograd 
Telegraph Agency to have been edited by the enemy so that 
the German people should not take a sympathetic view of the 
Bolshevik arguments. The delegates themselves at Brest 
had some sharp disputes over this question of reporting, and 
the Germans virtually admitted that their own accounts of 
the Conference were strictly censored to check the revo- 
lutionary propaganda. The only point that need really 
concern us is that for some reason or other the negotia- 
tions do as a matter of fact continue, although Germany 
obviously has Russia at her mercy. There must be some reason 
for this, and various reasons have been suggested. It is not 
that the Germans do not know that Russia lies open to them 
if they care to send troops further into the country. General 
Hoffmann complained at Brest that M. Trotsky talked to him 
as though the Russians stood victorious within German 
territory and could dictate conditions. ‘‘ Whereas,” continued 
General Hoffmann, “ I must point out that the contrary is the 
case—the victorious German Army stands in Russian terri- 
tory.” The German motive, then, for continuing to punch the 
feather-bed with such baffling results is that for some special 
reason the Germans do not care to penetrate further into 
Russia. The reason may be that they really mean to attempt 
a great offensive on the West, and that they cannot spare a 
single man for the Russiay front. They may want to make 
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peace quickly with Russia, and be free to turn their whole 
attention to the West and try to win a decisive victory. 
Another reason may be that, while trying to annex all the 
territory they possibly can, they do not feel yet that they have 
sufficiently soothed the feelings of the German people, a large 
part of whom are obviously alarmed at the extreme dangers of 
this cynical policy. Yet again the German military advisers 
may be really frightened at the idea of a further campaign in 
Russia even though they may not be contemplating a Western 
offensive at all, for the German military mind is governed 
enormously by precedents, and the precedents of disaster to 
invaders of Russia are indeed extraordinarily strong. In the 
vast spaces of that loosely knit country, an invading army may 
be swallowed up and be overwhelmed by the rigours of winter 
before it has had time to establish itself firmly and without 
any blow being struck at it by the defenders. On the whole, 
however, we incline to the belief that the economic situation 
in Germany is rather more serious than most people here have 
believed, and that Germany is in genuine need of an early 
general peace. This is why we think that the German Govern- 
ment are not content with the possibility of a separate peace 
with Russia, but stillintend to use the negotiations at Brest 
as a means of entangling France, Italy, the United States, and 
ourselves. This is not, of course, to say that Germany has any 
thought of declaring herself defeated. She still hopes to get 
the kind of peace she wants. What she has in mind now, we 
imagine, is something very different from what she had in 
prospect when she began the war. Nevertheless it would be a 
very satisfactory peace from her point of view. 


We come back to the warning which we published on 
January 5th. We see no reason to change the opinions we 
then expressed about the character of these Brest negotiations. 
We pointed out that Germany might very likely offer to the 
Allies in the West what we called “ very attractive, and even 
humble, terms.”” It is most important to consider in advance 
the situation that would be created by such an offer. People 
would be tempted, as we pointed out, to interpret these 
attractive and humble terms in the West as a sufficient ground 
for oe a general peace. They might say that Russia had 
committed suicide of her own free will, and that it was no 
fault of the Allies that she could not be saved. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s words to the effect that Russia might relieve the 
Allies of responsibility for her future would be magnified into 
a much more uhcompromising repudiation of concern in 
Russia’s fate than Mr. Lloyd George even hinted. If the 
situation which we are describing were to arise, the Allies 
would indeed be in great peril of sacrificing all the principles 
for the sake of which they entered this war. ‘“ We cannot,” 
as we wrote on January 5th, “‘ remain indifferent to what 
happens to Russia, because the great territorial aggrandise- 
ment which Germany contemplates there would mean that she 
would have a greater sinister power than before to vex and harass 
the world and hold it up to ransom.”” We hope that not a single 
person in this country will be so war-weary as to persuade 
himself that principles which were worth fighting for in 1914 
are less worth fighting for now. We went into the war to end 
the militarism of Germany. To come out of the war without 
ending German militarism would mean our defeat. 








I APPEAL TO THE CHURCH OF THE ENGLISH. 
FYNHE Bishop of Oxford's letter to the Archbishop protesting 
against the consecration of the Dean of Durham is a moment- 
ous incident. Its sequel may evolve a deeper faith or wreck an 
historic Church. The charge of heresy against Dean Henson, that 
he teaches a doctrine of the Incarnation divergent from his Church's, 
shall not be discussed here, but an antecedent matter. What is 
the Court which should try the charge? Few Churchmen ask 
themselves this. They take it for granted that the Archbishop 
and Bishops are the judges. They are the Court of First Instance, 
but not the Court of Final Appeal. That Court is “ the Church 
of the English.” Fifteen centuries ago it would have been the 
Church Catholic in the sense of Ecumenical. It cannot be so now. 
But a branch of the Church, such as our own Communion, can be 
catholic, by the measures not of space but of spirit. To the catholic 
judgment of the English Church the cause must be brought: that 
is, our Churchmen acting as a whole, and acting under the Holy 
Spirit, must be the judges. The whole Church means the Bishops, 
clergy, and laity. That which shall seem good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us of the whole Church will be the true judgment. 
It will be said, and is generally assumed, that the Church has 
judged. In 1908 the Lambeth Conference placed on record “ that 


the historical facts stated in the Creeds arean essential part of the 
Faith of the Church” ; more recently the Bishops of our Province 





“express their deliberate judgment that the denial of any of the 
historical facts stated in the Creeds ” is illegitimate interpretation, 
and makes the profession of them by a minister insincere. 

It must be replied, first, that a judgment by Bishops only and 
without the assensus populi is not enough, does not fulfil the standard 
of catholic judgment. But also it has to be said, and said with 
emphasis, that it is not enough that the Church once so judged, in 
1908. She must judge now in 1918, ten years later, and what 
ten years! The Catholic Church of the English has not catholicity, 
in the sense of “ wholeness,” if she does not include those who 
are her members at this date. The mind of this Catholic Church jg 
the mind which has been formed in her by the Holy Spirit instructing 
the minds of all her people: the faith of our Church is the Life 
unto Christ in God which the Giver of Life has begotten and made 
grow in all her men and women, her Bishops and pastors, her 
prophets, saints, and scholars, from the beginning up to the living 
moment. This is the mind that must interpret the Creeds, and 
the Scriptures which those Creeds interpreted; this mind must 
judge whether the doctrine taught by a minister of the Word js 
the doctrine she commissions him to teach. This faith is the 
essential faith by the standard of which should be measured the 
faith or unfaith of a minister of the Sacraments. 

It will be asked how it is possible for a Church as a whole to 
form any such judgment. The answer is that the Church always 
has judgedthisway. It was not the Bishops at Nicaea who estab. 
lished that not Arius but Athanasius was the true teacher of the 
Incarnation. The Council of Bishops promulgated, the Populus 
assented. This Court of the Clerus and Populus together sat long 
deliberating, a stormy half-century, and only then at last securug 
judicavit orbis. 

In an example more instructive for us because near to our time 
and circumstances; it was not the officers of our Church as such 
who decided that to deny the Verbal Inspiration of Scripture and 
the Six Days’ Creation was not heresy. It was the body of our 
Churchpeople, Clerus and Populus, the learned and the unlearned, 
together. Here too the Court sat long, though without the violences 
of the session between Nicaea and Constantinople, and the orbis 
ecclesiae Anglicanae gave tke verdict that evolution could be held 
by believers. And let it not be objected that these amended 
conceptions were not articles of the Creed. They were believed 
to be articles of Scripture, a greater than the Creed and the authority 
for the Creed. 

But the procedure of the judgment in this Court, what was it? 

“No Convocation, no Synod of Bisho egonmeaprted by authority 
a revised article of belief and sent it to the Provinces for their assent. 
The pleading and counterpleading were heard in the open equal 
street of public discussion through the agencies of pulpit, press, 
and conference, of speech, lecture, magazine article, letters in 
journals, conversation in private circles, teachings of philosopher 
and of catechist. Here and there were cardinal moments when 
some pronouncement by a leading mind in bock or sermon started 
a fresh crystallization of fluid opinion in the masses; and always 
went forward the long, long, insensibly graded process of mental 
and moral growth, declaring itself in some last ‘ unimaginable touch 
of time ’ at which the general mind of the Church awoke, without a 
start, to find faith unchanged but faith’s word transmuted. ... 
What had happened ? In council of the whole body of the faithful 
we had reformulated the articles of our belief touching Holy Writ 
and the Origin of Man.”’ 

The inward fact of this process by which a Church revises her 
vision of things religious must be epitomized. A Church's faith is 
her life unto Divine Reality. Her beliefs are true when on experi- 
ment of them she finds in her soul, in its reason and its faith, that 
she gains life unte that Reality. Such an experiment we made 
last century. We tested new conceptions of fact offered us by mon 
of science against the living soul of the Church, and noted whether 
at the touch faith languished or rather quickened. We found 
that when “ all creation widened on man’s view” our soul widened 
and deepened in response; Nature was a vaster home for man, 
but man was now at home in it not less but more; Inspiration of 
prophets was a more universal fact, but to discover man’s C0- 
operance in it was to feel our prophetic soul more inwardly indwelt. 
What has been will be. If our leaders, in high station or low, will 
make faith’s venture of promulgating to the people the new thought, 
and the people make faith’s experiment of testing that thought 
against their living soul, we shall know of the doctrine whether 
it is of God or no. Venture is asked of us, and venture asks courage. 
But God has not given His Church a spirit of fear. 

Joun H. SKRINE. 





AN AMERICAN DEAF MAN. 
TP \HEY are tiresome people who harp upon the “ happiness” 
which they “ observe ” in the physically afflicted. Just now 
they are harping ad nauseam. Unintentionally they deny to the 
afflicted their due meed of praise for courage, and intentionally they 
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save themselves pain in the contemplation of distress. Along corre- 
spondence, which is now closed, has been going on, in our columns 
about deafness, and the upshot of what the deaf have said to us is 
contained in the last sentence of the first letter on the subject. 
“The Pain of Silence is very real.” It is a mere sentimentality 
which, seeking to minimize the sufferings of the blind, or even the 
hard of hearing, mistakes courage for ‘‘ compensations.” There are 
none in the ordinary sense of the word. 

“Deafness is incontestably a bad job,” but at the same time 
“there is a lot left in life for a man who has four senses in good 
order.”” These are the words of a deaf man. They are taken from 
a little pamphlet published in America by the “Life Publishing 
Company,” which lies before us. The thing is merely an essay, not 
longer than a leading article, but it contains a vast amount of sym- 
pathy, sense, humour, and self-revelation. The American author 
wrote it in letter form to “a stranger,” who asked him to help him “to 
go on living notwithstanding I amdeaf.” How, the questioner asks, 
has he learned to accept his infirmity ‘‘ as an inconvenience merely and 
not as acurse’”’? Hiscorrespondent admits without reserve that the 
pain of his disability is at times very bitter. “To be deaf is to 
be partly dead,” he writes, “and to be even partly dead is a grave 
inconvenience to folks whose errand is still to run in this world and 
among the living.” All the same, a man should not, “ cannot 
ereditably,” go through life ‘‘ asking odds of creation.” He must 
make up his mind to run the race of life with a burden on his 
shoulders, but ‘‘ sport is still sport.” Take this very matter of the 
four senses. Not only the greatest but the smallest and most 
ordinary of the harmless pleasures which arise from these a deaf 
man should determine consciously to enjoy. The good smell of 
earth and flowers in the spring is for every one, and “ even a deaf 
man may take pleasure in his meals, and that is important, for meals 
are of such constant and frequent recurrence that it must be a serious 
misfortune not to take pleasure in mere food.” Among little 
pleasures he suggests an interest in dress as one which a deaf woman 
especially will do well to cultivate. The social performance of the 
deaf is, he says, “‘ bound to be defective. It behoves them, therefore, 
to make their social appearance as attractive as they may.” Work 
will always be the great palliative of all infirmities which do not 
preclude it, and reading must, as our author says, be a deaf man’s 
chief recreation. On the other hand, his nerves will wear out, and he 
will grow sad unless he has “ some little fun every day and some 
human society.”” It is well for him if he has a family—* folks,” as 
the Americans say. The company of young children is excellent for 
him, as they “seldom say anything which it is essential to hear.” 
If he has luck, if his ‘‘ folks ” care for him—and after all that is not 
an unusual piece of good fortune for a pleasant man even in this 
hard world—then, infirmity or none, he will be happy. From those 
about him who “ take trouble for him, supplement him, eat with 
him, talk with him,” he does indeed “‘ ask odds,” but he can pay it 
back in gratitude, and “‘ trusts finally to love to make all odds even.” 
As to outside friends, he will always find afew to whom a trumpet is 
no barrier. He should remember in meeting them to admit the full 
extent of his deafness. ‘‘ A recognized defect in hearing excites 
much less prejudice than a suspected defect in sense.’’ Probably he 
will not find it hard to make friends. ‘‘ He runs to intimacies,” 
realizing how necessary to a man more than ordinarily subject to 
irritation, as a deaf man must be, is the “ healing atmosphere ”’ of 
* affection.” 

The pamphlet ends with two very interesting and slightly incon- 
gruous little paragraphs, one deeply serious and one humorous—an 
unreserved and open confession of mind often tends to incongruity. 
A deaf man, we read, “‘ ought to be pious-minded. There is nothing 
in deafness that can hinder him from knowing just as much about 
his Maker as any one else does, or from profiting as fully as any one 
else by his knowledge.”’ Therein, the author believes, the deaf man 
may find “ solace, strength, and companionship ” sufficient to keep 
him “ sane, sweet, and stout-hearted.” Then, changing histone, he 
tells “ the stranger ” that, so far as being good is concerned, doafness 
hassome advantages. There are “anumber of sinful and inexpedient”’ 
things which he cannot do. He cannot be a successful politician, 
or play poker, or flirt, and “ carousals are dull sport to a deaf 
man.”” Avarice is open to him, no doubt, and is perhaps “ as good 
asin as he can take up with if he must cultivate any, for a decent 
share of riches may help his case a good deal, and it is interesting to 
hoard and make heirs respectful. But it is unwise of him to be much 
of a sinner.” 

It seems to us that out of this little paper one obvious lesson arises 
for deaf people. In one particular they do exaggerate their trouble. 
They overrate absurdly the discomfort which their inability entails 
upon others. Because some one shows irritability upon being 
asked to repeat himself, and some one else is too shy to speak into a 
trumpet or make himself conspicuous by talking loud, they imagine 





their society to be burdensome. This is surely to be over-sensitive. 
The momentary crossness has no meaning. If it were provoked by 
something else—by some remark, for instance—they would hardly 
notice it. As to shyness, the shy live in a constantly recurrent state 
of embarrassment, and are discomposed by a thousand-and-one 
things besides deafness. A formidable manner, consciousness of 
superior rank in their interlocutor, the smallest social solecism or 
mishap, anything or nothing, will serve to disturb their equanimity. 
It is dull and sad for the deaf that they cannot join in general con- 
versation, but no one suffers by their silence but themselves. Where 
intimate talk is concerned, indeed in all tée-d-téte intercourse, the 
man or woman who can hear with a trumpet is at very little dis- 
advantage. Such atleast is the experience of the present writer, who 
enjoyed a good many years of friendship with four or five deaf 
persons. They were men and women of very different character, 
but they were all exceptionally entertaining, and had a good many 
peculiarities in common. All of them had that readiness to unfold 
their real minds upon all subjects which alone makes talk worth 
having. Two of them certainly were somewhat indiscreet, one 
perhaps a little ill-natured also. All had thrown down what have 
been wittily called their social fortifications. They hid behind no 
conventional ice-shields, they spoke the shibboleth of no special 
circle, they were entirely “ get-at-able ’’ and “‘ forthcoming,”’ willing 
to say their thoughts on every subject from religion to scandal, and 
to listen to other people’s. One, a man, and another, a woman, were so 
naturally sympathetic that they sent away all those who talked into 
their trumpets in a better conceit of themselves, and with a sense 
that the world was a better, kinder, and funnier place than they had 
been apt to imagine. If the others were without that delightful gift, 
and loved to startle and sometimes to prick, at least they knew how 
to pass their friends’ time with an almost regrettable rapidity, and 
to leave them with something to think about, something to repeat, 
and something, perhaps, to contradict. In all conscience they were 
no bores—few intelligent people would be if they made up thei 
minds to throw all pretences to the winds and be themselves. We de 
not say that it is advisable that any but the very sweetest and best 
characters should quit their strongholds and take to the open like 
this. We only say that those who do it, unless they are stupid 
people, are never dull, and are capable of giving great social 
pleasure. 

Some of our readers may say that their acquaintance among the 
deaf has led them to a different conclusion. They may perhaps point 
to the fact that we find in literature no portraits of charming mea 
and women who were hard of hearing, whereas no blind man is ever 
unfavourably painted. Individual experiences are, of course, 
difficult to reconcile, but the American writer’s essay is surely a 
great argumentinour favour. Probably all of it, and much more such 
frank, amusing, ==! edifying stuff, was talked to some one who 
held the other end of the deaf man’s speaking-tube when he was 
“running to an intimacy.” If se, at least one person must have 
been convinced that the dullness and sadness of deafness are to the 
sufferer alone. He need never add to his heavy burden by settling 
that he is a bore—unless indeed he was one before he became deaf. 





THE LATE MASTER OF TRINITY.—A REMINISCENCE. 
eer fifty-five years ago I was taken down to Harrow by 
ae my father, there to be entered as a new boy. Dr. Vaughan, 
who had revived the fortunes of the famous school after the disastrous 
reign of the late Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, had retired three 
years previously, and been succeeded by a young Trinity Fellow of 
almost incredible achievements, whose appointment was regarded 
as a somewhat bold experiment, as it placed him in command of a 
set of masters to most of whom he had owed allegiance when 
in statu pupillari. Dr. Vaughan, it is true, was no older when he 
entered upon his head-mastership, but he had not been a Harrow 
boy, and was, consequently, unaffected by the disadvantage that 
confronted young Mr. Butler when he took up his post. But 
thanks to tact and dignity, with a faculty of unobtrusively holding 
his own, he soon established a supremacy which was loyally recog- 
nized even by subordinates who were members of the teaching staff 
for many years before he saw the light. My first interview with 
him was when, after calling on my tutor, my father proceeded with 
me to the Head-Master’s house for the purpose of entering my 
name in the school-books. We were received, I remember, in a 
study so diminutive that there seemed scarcely room for us to sit 
down, and there, in the midst of books and papers, stood a tall 
young clergyman, who graciously greeted us in a curiously falsetto 
voice, which impressed me only less than his extreme pallor, inten- 
sified by slight side-whiskers of a reddish tinge. He was not content to 
be merely formal, for on hearing that the master of my preparatory 
school was R. Cowley Powles, a well-known ex-Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter, he remarked with animation: “‘ You could not have been 
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in better hands, according at any rate to Charles Kingsley, who, 
in mentioning the other day a friend we had in common, declared 
that ‘ he was the best fellow in the world—always excepting Cowley 
Powles.’” This tribute to my old master, of whom I was very 
fond, was not without its effect, and I left the gloomy little sanctum 
considerably less awe-stricken than I had entered it. Some years 
afterwards, on the death of my father, Dr. Butler recalled this inter- 
view, speaking of him in terms which to this day remain a source of 
pride and consolation. Nor was this his only act of kindness to 
me, though quite an inconspicuous member of the schoool. One of 
particular graciousness will be always memorable. I had been 
“up” to him in some Greek passage and hopelessly come to grief, 
thereby incurring the sentence of a certain number of Greek lines 
to be written out and delivered half-hourly every half-holiday. 
On one of these half-holidays I happened to be in the Vaughan 
Library waiting to deliver a fresh batch of lines, and noticed there 
a new bust of singular beauty, being a replica of that in the statue 
of Sidney Herbert (an old Harrovian) which now stands in the 
War Office quadrangle. I was alone in the Library, and as I stood 
opposite the bust the door opened, and to my consternation in 
glided the Head-Master, with whom I had so recently fallen into 
disgrace. He walked straight up to the bust, while I held my 
ground, furtively watching his expression as he gazed at it in silence. 
After a moment or two he looked round, then, seeing no one with 
whom to share his admiration, glanced at me. “ Beautiful, isn’t 
it?” he remarked, with a reassuring touch of gentleness in the 
falsetto voice. I shamefacedly acquiesced, adding some awkward 
platitude. Then with a parting gaze of admiration he went his 
way. On the next half-holiday, when I attended with my first 
batch of Greek lines, the butler asked “‘ if I was Mr. ——.”’ ‘“ Yes,” 
I replied. “Why do you want to know?” “ Because,” came 
the welcome response, “the Head-Master says you need bring 
no more Greek lines.” That evening my blessings were impartially 
divided between Sidney Herbert and one who was assuredly fully 
his equal in chivalrous delicacy of feeling. W. T. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those whieh 
fill treble the space.) 


THE HEREFORD CONTROVERSY. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—It is notorious that the pressure which is being brought to 
bear upon the Archbishop of Canterbury to induce him to refuse 
to consecrate the Bishop-elect of Hereford is being reinforced by 
threats of sabotage and of overt schisms in case of failure. It is 
inconceivable, we may- believe, that this wrecking policy should 
be successful. But Bishops are sensitive to “ Church opinion,” 
to the attacks of which they are peculiarly open; and, while those 
who represent this opinion are vociferous and energetic, sober 
Churchmen are silent and disinclined to move. They have no 
party organization, and seldom speak freely to clergymen—least of 
all to Bishops, who, though they do not always hear smooth things, 
see and hear through others, and “ go even as they are led.” 

It would be unfair to the Archbishop were he not told the facts 
plainly. For they are graver than he, probably, knows. The 
danger is not that a certain number of malcofitents should agitate 
for Disestablishment, or organize a schism, or secede to Rome. 
This would be to be regretted; but, if people will only remain in 
the Church on the condition of being allowed to exclude those who 
do not think as they do, it is difficult to see how some such solution 
of the matter can be avoided. The real danger—and it is an immi- 
nent one—is that the situation of Continental Catholicism should 
be reproduced in this country, and so an unbridgable gulf be 
opened between the National Church and the life, the mind, and 
the conscience of the nation. It is foolish to shut our eyes to the 
extent to which their union has been strained of late years. A 
little, a very little, more, and this strain will reach breaking- 
point: in proportion as the Church has been denominationalized, 
religious belief and observance have declined. Should the Bishop 
of Oxford and his allies of the English Church Union carry their 
point, the progress of this decline (which is confined to no one 
class) will be accelerated and extended. And those who are now 
working—it must be confessed, with little encouragement—for the 
larger mission and hope of English religion will feel, in bitterness 
of spirit, that its interests have been betrayed by those whose 
special calling it was to “ feed the Church of God.’”’—I am, Sir, 
&e., Presspyter ANGLICANUS. 





[To tee Eprron or tae “ Sprcraron.’’) 


Sir,—Referring to the controversy over Dr. Henson’s appointment, 
what occurs to me, as an ordinary layman, is, if he is fit to be a 
Dean of Durham, surely he is also fit to be a Bishop of Hereford. 
~-I am, Sir, &c., G. 





[To tHe Eprros or tHe “ Spseraton.’’] 

Str,—Canon Edwards Rees says that “ the aim and purpose of the 
Self-Government Association is the recovery by the Church of 
liberties which she once possessed and exercised.” Will your 
correspondent explain more definitely when the Church of Eng- 
land possessed the liberties of which he speaks, through what 
organization they were exercised, and how they were lost ? Any 
one who has read accounts of the proceedings which led to the 
suppression of Convocation two hundred years ago can hardly 
wish for a revival of the state of things then brought to an end, 
Or was the golden age of ecclesiastical self-government before the 
Reformation ? But it is no use trying to guess. So far as I can 
see, what Canon Edwards Rees and his friends want is not the 
restoration of anything that once existed, but the creation of 
something entirely new; i.e., an ecclesiastical polity based on the 
view that the Church of England is in no sense the Church of the 
nation, and cannot ever become so. Upholders of the principle of 
a National Church are, of course, well aware that nation and 
Church in this country are not now in fact co-extensive, as they 
were when Hooker’s great argument was given to the world. 
Large classes of the population are for most purposes outside the 
Church. This, however, it may be pointed out, is also the case in 
matters of State. Except in times of crisis like the present, the 
civil Government does not represent the whole community: there 
is at any given time a minority, often a large minority, of citizens 
whose political opinions differ from those of the Government in 
power, and who have to submit to the rule of the majority. In 
the sphere of religion too much importance is often attached to 
questions of organization and government, as compared with the 
things of the spirit, but it is desirable in the public interest that 
these external matters should be settled on a sound basis. A 
measure of real Church reform, on the lines of expansion and 
comprehension, not of restriction and exclusion, would be a clear 
gain, and ought to be carried through without serious difficulty 
after the war. In the new Bishop of Hereford Liberal Church- 
men have a leader of whom much may be hoped. The collapse of 
the attack on his appointment affords a measure of the strength 
of the opposition to his principles.—I am, Sir, &c., Civis. 





“WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Gatty’s George Wyndham, although more in the nature 
of a votive offering than a biography, contains one State document 
of high value which, I trust you may agree, ought not to be 
allowed to escape public attention. It is the letter (pp. 146-153) 
in which Mr. Wyndham describes the reception by the people of 
Dublin of King Edward and his Queen in July, 1903. The brilliant 
young Chief Secretary, whose famous Land Purchase Bill was 
passing its third reading with an unbroken chorus of assent in 
the House of Commons on the day of the King’s entry into the 
Irish capital, was really the hero of the hour, as the King with 
characteristic bonhomie recognized by taking him into the Royal 
carriage during their progress through the delirious city. With 
good cause, for he had been the first statesman of England to 


-declare that no English Government could solve the problem of 


Irish landlordism—the most seemingly insoluble Irish problem of 
all—that it could only be solved by agreement among Irishmen 
themselves—and his daring had been rewarded by the unanimous 
acceptance of the agreement formulated by the Irish Land Con- 
ference. Here are a few samples of the effect upon the entire 
population of the city whose chief thoroughfare had to be shelled 
into a heap of ruins during the Insurrection of 1916. He writes to 
his sister from the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, July 25th, 1903 :— 


“1 must begin a letter to you to-day—perhaps finish it—as you 
more than any one else will appreciate the dramatic and pathetic 
completeness of the triumph which the King and Queen have won 
in Irish hearts. . We drove, mostly at a walk, through 
eleven miles of bunting and cheering crowds; growing denser and 
more vociferous. It culminated in the triangular space bounded 
by Trinity College and the old Parliament House. My companions 
of the English Court began to admit that the people were really 
there and really jubilant. Every window and housetop was 
packed. . They cheered me a good deal, and the Land Bill 
and Wolseley and Bobs. The enthusiasm of the crowd was 
even greater than on Tuesday. For three miles to Trinity one 
roar of cheers and frenzy of handkerchiefs. Every woman with 
a baby in Dublin was there to jump him up and down at the 
King. . . . We returned by Sackville Street—the finest in 
Dublin ”"—[Eheu! Troja fuit!]—“‘and here the people became 
merely delirious. . . We went on through the poorest parts 
by North Circular Road, and ever and always, there was the 
same intense emotion. It brought tears to the Queen’s eyes, and a 
lump in my throat. No one who did not drive in their carriage 
will ever know how mesmeric it was. And then to the 
Review. This was the culmination. At the gate a scene, 
which I shall never forget, began. The Phenix monument was a 
pyramid of mad humanity, screaming, blessing, waving hats and 
handkerchiefs, and so on down an interminable lane of frenzied 
enthusiasm. Even the horses of the Blues got quite out 
of control, rearing and pirouetting. It looked as if they must 
knock the King over. . The horses, maddened by the cheers 
from a nation, did knock down the whole of the Admirals and 
Captains specially invited from the Fleet. The King kept 
me after all were gone, shewed the most eager desire to 
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ate — ; } 
understand every twist in the labyrinth of Irish life, and was so 


k'nd to me that I cannot speak of it,” &c., &c. 

King George may well re-echo the anguished cry of his ancestor 
on the field of Dettingen: ‘‘ Cursed be the laws that deprive me of 
such subjects!” Wyndham’s Celtic imagination enabled him to 
sce that the Home Rule problem had only to be tackled by the 
same means to be solved with infinitely more ease, and long before 
the outbreak of the war the Irish Difficulty would have been as 
yvietoriously set at rest as the centuried Land War is. How he 
was bafiled will yet be told on one of the most absorbing pages of 


contemporary history, but Mr. Gatty tells us Wyndham’s 
« political memoranda are under seal,’”” and the seals will 
probably not be opened until those who, for good or ill, 


participated in the tragedy shall have followed him into the 
shadowland. Enough to know that he was only fourteen years in 
advance of his English Cabinet colleagues and of the Redmondite 
wreckers of his policy of conciliation, both the one and the other 
of whom are now frantically grasping at that Home Rule settle- 
ment by consent for barely hinting at which he was driven out 
of the Cabinet and into his grave. The intolerable thought is 
that the threads are being taken up now under conditions that 
might make the stoutest-hearted blench and in a ruined city 
ransformed into the citadel of Irish disaffection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Cammons Library. Wuuuam O’Briry. 





THE VATICAN AND THE WAR. 

{To tHe Eprrox or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the recent debates in Parliament stress was laid by the 
opponents of Female Suffrage on the supposed opposition by women 
in Australia and Canada to conscription. I believe the charge to 
be totally unfounded. In both cases the opposition came from the 
Romish priesthood, under orders from the Papacy, the standing 
foe of all that England’s name stands for. An analysis of the 
voting in the different States of Australia fails to connect in any 
way the women’s vote with the opposition to conscription. In 
Canada the opposition came from Quebec, and Quebec, of course, 
is Romanist. People of late in this country have been so mealy- 
mouthed in speaking of the Papacy that these facts cannot be too 
strongly insisted on.—! am, Sir, &c., J. H. Ramsay. 


Bamff. 





VOLUNTARY RATIONING OF BEER. 
[To tHe Epitox or THe “ Spectator.'’] 
Siz,—We can confirm your note in last week’s issue that Sir 
Arthur Yapp suggested voluntary rationing of beer. Some five 
hundred of our workers had the pleasure of hearing an address 
from Sir Arthur Yapp at our works on Friday week. A number 
of questions were handed in before Sir Arthur arrived. Those 
who maintain that the worker will have his beer may be sur- 
prised to know that the second question on the list was, Why was 
grain and sugar still being diverted for liquor—is the beer con- 
sumer to be allowed less sugar ? Sir Arthur replied that as an 
:bstainer of long standing his position was difficult, but to be 
fair he must state that the brewer was the first to be rationed, 
ind, speaking from memory, he said that before the war thirty- 
-ix million barrels were brewed, where now the number was only 
fifteen to sixteen millions. To this one of the workers remarked : 
“Yes; and in spite of this the brewer is making more profit than 
before the war.” Sir Arthur added that many considered beer to 
be a food and was essential, but that food should be ratiened 
whether taken as a liquid or a solid. “ Should be” is not suffi- 
cient. “ Must be” should be the word. Nobody wishes to deprive 
the workman of his beer if from custom he finds it essential to 
his well-being, but in fairness let us have fair rations all round. 
Another question may be of interest. The women workers asked 
how was a woman to obtain food when the shops were closed when 
they start and leave work, and when the Saturday’s supplies 
were sold. The reply was that it is proposed to open certain 
shops after 6 o’clock on two days a week, or it might be possible 
to arrange for food to be purchased at the works canteen. In con- 
clusion, let me say that Sir Arthur Yapp’s frank and genial 
manner made his visit very welcome to the workers.—I am, Sir, 
&c., W. M. Hitt 
(Director, Higgs and Hill, Ltd.). 
Crown Works, South Lambeth Road, S.W. 8. 
REGISTRATION AND RATIONS. 
{To rue Eprroz or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sizr,—It is proposed to amend the National Registration Act by 
registering boys who had not attained the age of fifteen years 
when the Register was compiled, as well as men who have been 
discharged from the Army and Navy. The existing Register, 
which was carefully made, has lost a good deal of its practical 
value in consequence of removals not having been carefully fol- 
lowed up. My suggestion is that, instead of amending the Register 
as proposed, it should be made compulsory for every man, woman, 
and child to be registered, and to use such registration as the 
pivot on which to work Military Service, sugar and other rations, 
removals, changes of occupation, National Insurance, National 
Service, and the rest. Food and occupation would be dependent 
on registration, which would in a large ensure its 
Success, and registration authorities would be responsible for 
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providing the information, which is now laboriously compiled 
from several sources which are often inaccurate and incomplete. 
The present time is opportune to complete the National Register, 
as the information on the household sugar application form would 
help to eliminate bogus claims for registration, or at any rate 
prove the genuineness of such applications. The waste of money, 
energy, and man-power which is now expended in compiling 
returns, registers, and ration-papers is very great, because we 
failed to register the nation at the commencement of the war. 
Each Government Department appears to be compiling a register 
of its own in its own way, the information obtained not being 
available for any other Department, and with the consequent 
overlapping. There is still time to remedy the defect by making 
the National Register a complete index upon which all Depart- 
ments should work. No scheme of rationing can be effectively 
carried out unless this is done, for even Local Food Committees 
are discovering that they cannot satisfactorily carry out the local 
scheme of rationing on the diminutive sugar-card which the 
Ministry of Food led us to anticipate would be the basis for com- 
pulsory rationing if that course was found necessary.—I am, Sir, 
&e., CIvILiAN. 





MAN-POWER AND THE NATIONAL REGISTER. 
{To tHe Epirox or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 
Sir,—In view of the development of man-power under the scheme 
of Sir Auckland Geddes and in the former scheme of National 
Service of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, it seems marvellous that the 
National Register, which was so carefully compiled, and as to 
which so much was said at the time of its formation, should not 
have been used for utilization of (man and woman) power. The 
Register supplied the means of ascertaining the particulars and 
capabilities of every one thereon, and would have rendered easy 
their utilization, and it is quite possible that a limited amount 
of compulsion might have been made use of in the case of those 
on the Register. To take an example, the Tribunals 
attempting to co-ordinate trades, so that men of military age in 
such trades can be released, their businesses being managed by 
others over military age. It is possible to coerce those of military 
age, as they will not be exempted unless they comply with the 
terms laid down by the Tribunals; but it is impossible to compel 
those not of military age to fall into the scheme, and therefore 
very often such schemes fail. Properly worked, the Register, with- 
out undue compulsion, might enable those not of military age to 
fall into the general national scheme, and very often satisfy the 
real desire of those not of military age to do their bit.—l am, 
Sir, &c., Hersert WARREN. 
32 Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 
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POTATOES IN BREAD. 
EpitTor 


1 in 


{To THE OF ** Spectator. 
Six,—I am much interestec your notice in the 
Week ” of January 5th of the bread made with the addition of 
potatoes, as for several years before the war I had used potatoes 
in our household bread, as a matter of choice, rather than of 
economy. Since it became imperative to consider every ounce of 
flour used, I have increased the proportion of potatoes, until now 
I always use 1lb. to each 31b. of flour, and I also add to this 
quantity half a cup of whole rice, stewed in the oven with water 
till reduced to a pulp. This bread is considered by my friends to 
be very superior to that sold by bakers, and 1 can vouch for its 
keeping qualities. It is less dry at the end of a week than ordi- 
nary bread of three days old. Both rice and potatoes help in 
this, As you see, the proportion of potatoes is considerably higher 
than the one you quote. I am venturing to send you a small 
sample of our ordinary bread, baked to-day in our own small 
range. The rolls are of the same dough as the loaf.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Bessie Burpert. 

Desford, near Leicester. 

[We congratulate our correspondent on the loaf and rolls. They 
are excellent in shape and colour and much more palatable than 
the ordinary baker’s bread of to-day.—Ep. Spectator.) 
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[To tHe Epiroz or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I was interested in the recipe you gave a fortnight ago for 
bread-making with potatoes, and was anxious to experiment. My 
grocer and my baker, however, tell me that they are not allowed 
to sell yeast. Can you tell me if it is possible to obtain yeast ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., L. M. H. 

[There is no prohibition that we know of against selling yeast. 
There certainly ought not to be, for bread made at home according 
to the recipe we gave ensures great economy.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 
{To tHe Epirox or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Now that every one is trying to get as much food out of the 
land as possible, it strikes me that Jerusalem artichokes are a 
vegetable very little cultivated, I believe, in England; and yet 
they are of high nutritive value, very palatable both as vegetables 
and made into soup, and remarkably little trouble to grow. We 
have a smal] garden and a not very efficient gardener, and wherea: 
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all other vegetables that we have tried to grow give no return, 
our plot of Jerusalem artichokes, year after year, provides us with 
many excellent dishes: boiled and served with béchamelle sauce, 
roasted like roasted potatoes, or purée and made into soup, and 
this with no attention or manure being bestowed on them. Here 
the time for planting is either now or in February; in England 
it would probably be a little later. You can either plant the little 
Jerusalem artichokes whole, or cut up the bigger ones, as is donc 
with potatoes; but the little ones planted whole give a better 
return, I am told.—I am, Sir, &c., S. F. Bucsey. 
7 Via Puggia, Genoa, Italy, January 6th. 








ECONOMY AND NATIONAL WEALTH. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHE ‘“ SpecrarTor."’] 
Sir,—On behalf of my Committee, may I be allowed to take excep- 
tion to a rather sweeping statement made under the above heading 
in your issue of January 5th ? Commenting on this topic, you 
say, editorially, that “the ordinary method of gas production has 
the disadvantage that the final residue in the shape of coke makes 
a very poor fuel.”” This statement is neither in accordance with 
theory nor practice, owing to the fact that coke, the nature of 
which approximates to pure carbon, burns without the formation 
ef water as one of its resultant products. From widely different 
sources there is no lack of evidence to show that ordinary non- 
volatile gas coke is, relatively, a very good and efficient fuel. 
Industrial heating apparatus, including large-capacity steam 
boilers and mechanical stokers, as used at the largest electric- 
power stations, have proved to be readily adaptable to the use of 
gas coke as at present produced by high-temperature distillation. 
By virtue of its porous and non-volatile characteristics this coke 
is now being consumed in steam boiler furnaces at normal rates 
vith a minimum (about 30 to 40 per cent.) excess of air. Compared 
with natural bituminous coal fuel of equal calorific power, which 
requires for its complete combustion in normal average circum- 
stances anything over 100 per cent. excess of air, high-tempera- 
ture gas coke is, therefore, the more efficient fuel. I may add that 
it has been possible to demonstrate this fact to many important 
eteam-users, including electricity supply and tramway authorities. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. L. Nicot, 

Engineer and Fuel Expert, 

London Coke Committee, 84 Horseferry Road, 

Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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GERMAN NATIVE TROOPS IN EAST AFRICA. 
[To tae Eprtor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

£1x,—In your “ News of the Week ” ending January 12th there is 
a reference to the composition of the German black troops in 
East Africa which cannot, I think, give anything but a false 
impression to the general reader. Your statement on p. 26 implies 
that the Germans in East Africa recruited their ‘ Askaris ” from 
“a small warlike class ’—i.e., some definite section of the native 
population. On the contrary, the composition of the German 
native army was quite as mixed as that of our own King’s African 
Rifles. It is true that the Wa-Nya-Mwezi and Wa-Chagga con- 
tributed the bulk of the men, but there were many other tribes 
represented as well as these, and besides the local natives there 
were great numbers of fighting men from other parts of Africa— 
namely, Arabs, Somalis, Nubians, and so forth. I think that a 
good many of us who took part in the campaign in East Africa 
share the opinion that the really astonishing loyalty of the 
Askaris to their German officers was mainly due to the fact that 
a German soldier, white or black, comes a long way first in com- 
parison with a civilian, and it was his great prestige among the 
civil population that kept the Askari loyal. The Germans, more. 
ever, pay their black troops very well—a good deal better than 
we pay ours.—I am, Sir, &c., M’zcnev. 

{Our words were merely a summary of the Prime Minister’s 
etutement.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LATE MASTER OF TRINITY. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
£ir,—Will you allow me the privilege of paying in your columns 
a brief tribute of respect—as I have officially known perhaps 
better than anybody else how much it is due—to one special aspect 
ef the late Master of Trinity’s life? It is not my wish to 
reiterate, or even to reinforce, what has been so well said in the 
obituary notices of him. His varied and refine] scholarship, his 
love of literature, his wonderful knowledge of English political 
history and oratory, above all in the eighteenth century, his 
eulture, his eloquence, his sympathy with many phases of life, 
his successful administration of a great Public School and 
of a College still greater in the University of Cambridge, are well 
known throughout and beyond the wide circle of his personal 
friends. He was, I have sometimes said, in the present hurrying 
age the last surviving correspondent whose every letter might be 
regarded as a work of art. He was probably the last scholar too 
whose thoughts spontaneously flowed, as into their natural 
channels, into Greek and Latin verses. It was said of him by 


the Ear! of Clarendon, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
speakers 


that he was one of the three best after-dinner in 
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England. If I were at liberty to signalize one characteristic above al] 
others of his head-mastership, it would, I feel, be the nobility of 
the ideal which he set before his colleagues and his pupils, ‘and 
especially before himself. When I succeeded him at Harrow, | 
was told, whether truly or not I cannot say, that because of this 
ideal the small everyday faults of school-life were apt to become 
a little exaggerated in his eyes. But no member of his form, or 
perhaps of his House, could know him well without being deeply 
affected by the inspiring elevation of his spirit and language, It 
was there his peculiar good fortune to win, and all through his 
life to retain, the affectionate veneration of the best of his pupils, 

Dr. Butler’s relation to Harrow School was unique. So far as I 
know, there is no parallel to it in the history of Public Schools, 
He was the son of a Head-Master of Harrow; he was himself a 
Harrow boy, the most distinguished among the Harrow boys of 
his day; little more than seven years elapsed between the time 
when he left Harrow as head boy of the School and when he 
returned to it as Head-Master; he and‘his father together ruled 
the School for half-a-century; his sons were educated there, one 
of them became and is still a well-known Harrow master; his 
eldest daughter was married to one of the masters; the three sons 
of his second marriage, the most distinguished of all schoolboys, 
I suppose, in their generation, shed one after the other fresh 
intellectual honours upon the School and upon.his name; and 
finally he was chosen, I believe, by the unanimous voice of the 


| masters as their representative upon the Governing Body of the 


School, and he remained a Governor to the end of his long life, 


| Nowhere then can his memory be more deeply revered, or the 
| sorrow for his death be more acutely and enduringly felt, than at 








Harrow. 

The best and brightest spirits of a Public School, the most 
accomplished and devoted of its sons, pass away; but the School 
remains. The Harrow, which I have known so well, bore the 
traces of many great Head-Masters, but especially perhaps of Dr, 
Vaughan and Dr. Butler, for Dr. Vaughan enjoyed the rare 
opportunity of building up an ancient School almost from its 
foundations, and Dr, Butler was the faithful and favourite dis- 
ciple of Dr. Vaughan. Stet Fortuna Domus. May the spirit of 
the late Master of Trinity ever abide upon the classic hill of 
Harrow !—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. C. WeLipon. 

The Deanery, Manchester. 





HERBERT’S SCHEME FOR BRITISH 
PRISONERS OF WAR. 
[To tHe Epitor or rue ‘“ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—The generosity of many subscribers has enabled this depot to 
send food and other necessaries to a large number of our prisoners 
abroad during the last three years. Money has been given for 
this purpose, not only by our people at home, but also by our 
countrymen in the Dominions, in Egypt, India, China, America, 
and elsewhere. Till recently the subscriptions so received were 
sufficient, but of late the number of prisoners whose necessities 
we endeavour to relieve has considerably increased, and our funds 
need replenishing in the same proportion. The system of “ adop- 
tion,” which has hitherto worked so successfully, is well known. 
At this moment I am very anxious to find fresh ‘ adopters” 
willing to send one, two, or more packets, up to the number of six 
each lunar month, to one or more prisoners. To each prisoner 
we send six packets every four weeks, and the contents are varied 
each time. That the parcels are appreciated by the recipients is 
shown by the following extract from a recent letter :— 


LADY VICTORIA 


“You will be pleased to hear that I received a parcel last Tues- 
day which says from ‘Lapy Vicroria Hervert’s Scueme, 5 Srrat- 
ForD Prace,’ and I can tell you I almost went crazy before I 
opened it. The contents were very nice indeed, and good food. I 
have not finished it up yet. I am trying to ration it out until 
some more arrive. Would you just forward this letter to Lady 
Victoria Herbert, and give her my heartiest thanks, for her parcel 
was indeed a gift from Heaven ?” 

I shall be glad to receive the names of any persons who will 
assist us in our work, if only by guaranteeing one parce] a month; 
and I am ready, so far as I am able, to answer any inquiries that 
may be made.—I am, Sir, &c., Victoria Hexrsert. 


5 Stratford Place, W.1. 





“PLAY THE GAME.” 
{To tue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of November 24th “ Kismet ” asks for a Latin 
translation of ‘‘ Play the game.” There is no Latin translation 
possible, I think, for the reason that the metaphor is not Roman: 
is not serious enough for the Roman mind. But a paraphrase or 
adaptation is possible; Hookham Frere paraphrased Aristophanes’ 
dproméd\des, “ fish-wives,” arguing that the paraphrase was truer 
in spirit than a literal translation owing to changed circum- 
stances. I suggest the following line, written for Canadian under- 
graduates of the University of Toronto at the Flanders front on 
the eve of our General Election here :— 
“rem gerite ut gessistis: et hic nos voce geremus.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Maurice Hotton. 
University College, Toronto, December 17th, 1217. 
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AN AUTHOR WANTED. 
[To the Epitron or tHe ‘“ Spectator.) 
$ir,—I should be grateful if any of your readers could tell me 
the author and name of the poem where the following beautiful 
lines occur :— 
“IT come from where night falls clearer 
Than your morning sun can rise; 
From an earth that to heaven draws nearer 
Than your visions of Paradise; 
For the dreams that your dreamers dream we behold them with 
open eyes. 
From the heart of an ancient garden 
Girt fast with four walls of peace, 
Where he who is set for warden 
From his vigil shall never cease, 
Nor quench the flame of his sword till the Trumpet shall sound 
Release.” 
Even the readers of Notes and Queries could not give me this 


information.—I am, Sir, &c., L. Apams Beck. 








“NEW YEAR RESOLVES.” 

Ar the request of many of our readers our leading article “ New 
Year Resolves,” which appeared in the Spectator on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1917, has been republished in pamphlet form. Copies 
can be obtained post free at the rate of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. 
for fifty, and 1d. per copy for smaller numbers. But less than six 
copies cannot be supplied post free. All applications should be 
addressed to Messrs. Speaight and Sons, Ltd., 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 
Ow1ne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled *‘ Christ in Flanders,’ which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C. (to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed), post free at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Less than fifty copies cannot be supplied post free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





TO MY GODSON. 
Trey shal] come back through heaven’s bars 
When June has filled the earth with joy, 
And you are seeking playmates, boy, 
To share your Kingdom of the stars, 
Or part with you the bracken fronds 
Where golden-armoured knights may ride, 
Or learn where baby rabbits hide, 
Or dabble in the silver ponds. 


O all the pipes of fairyland 

Shall give you royal welcoming, 

And all the fairy bells shall ring, 

And you will enter hand in hand. 

But through the music gay and sweet 
That fairies teach their chosen ones, 
Shall sound an echo of the guns 

And high adventure’s drum will beat. 


For these who died, lest all that’s good 
And beautiful and brave and free 
Should sink in hell’s obscurity,— 

These claim you in a brotherhood. 

The lot is fallen, O child, to you 

To finish all they had to leave, 

And by their sacrifice achieve 

The manifold desires they knew. 


And you will feel their ardour burn 

Like quickening fires within your heart; 
In all your life they’ll have a part, 

And all their secrets you shall learn. 
They would have guided your young feet,— 
Kind, but so far from boyhood’s day, 

But death has found a surer way 

Of making comradeship complete. 


O all the pipes of fairyland 

Shall play for you and play for them, 
Their flame of radiant life will stem 
Evil you scarce could understand. 
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They'll bid you raise your wandering eyes 

Till, far above you, you shall see 

The Beauty that they know might be 

Calling you from the star-lit skies, 

Mitprep Hoxtey. 








BOOKS. 


ne 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.* 
Tse Franklin literature, already extremely voluminous, and 
culminating in the authoritative and monumental edition of his 
writings prepared by the late Mr. Albert H. Smyth, has received 
a valuable addition in these two massive volumes. Mr. Bruce's 
method has been to treat Franklin’s career in separate chapters on 
the different provinces into which it may be divided—as a man of 
business, a statesman, a man of science, and a writer. These form 
the second volume. The first is devoted to a series of monographs 
on Franklin’s moral standing and system, his religious beliefs, his 
philanthropy and civic virtues, family relations, American, British, 
and French friends. This method has its merits in enabling us 
to form an estimate of a man who impresses us by his astonishing 
versatility and abundance of mind, but it involves a good deal 
of overlapping and repetition and many fresh starts. The arrange- 
ment of the book is open to criticism, and we are inclined to recom- 
mend readers to begin with the second volume. But there can be 
no doubt as to the abiding interest of the contents. These volumes 
form a sort of Franklin Cyclopaedia in which no aspect of his many- 
sided genius is overlooked. Mr. Bruce brings immense industry to 
his task ; he writes with good fezling and a pleasant sense of humour ; 
his exhaustive knowledge of Franklin’s writings is at all points 
fortified by collateral information. He is an_ enthusiast, 
but far from being an idolater. Franklin’s great services 
to his country and humanity are duly set forth, but his 
latest biographer never abandons the judicial attitude laid 
down in his Introduction. ‘It is no exaggeration,” he observes, 
‘**to say that his intellect was an organ lacking in no element of 
power except that which can be supplied by a profound spiritual 
insight and a kindling imagination alone.’’ Having earned the 


most remarkable consensus of admiration received by any man 











of his time, Franklin went a long way to write himself down in his own 
Autobiography, by the unflinching candour with which he exposed 
the squalors and excesses of his early struggling years. These 
frank confessions were doubtless intended to serve as a warning 
to others, but they reveal a certain coarseness of fibre which distresses 
the hero-worshipper. ‘‘ To that period,’’ as Mr. Bruce puts it, 
‘* belong some things that the self-revelation of the Autobiography, 
unselfish as it is, cannot dignify, or even redeem from moral squalor, 
and other things which even the frankness of the Autobiography 
is not frank enough to disclose."” He wrote pamphlets condemning 
slavery while he traded in negroes. That is perhaps the worst 
blot on the character of an essentially humane man. His sexual 
morality, as Mr. Bruce puts it, ‘‘ was no better than the Europe 
of the eighteenth century; distinctly worse than the America 
of that century. His domestic affections were uncommonly 
strong, but the notable peculiarity about his domestic life is that 
he was not a whit less soberly dutiful in his irregular than his 
regular family connexions, and always acted as if the nuptial 
ceremony was a wholly superfluous form, so far as a proper sense 
of marital or paternal obligations, or the existence of deep unreserved 
affection, upon the part of a husband ora father, went.’’ His general 
character for probity and integrity is attested on all sides. Even Lord 
North is credited with the statement that in his belief he was the 
only man in France whose hands were not stained with stock- 
jobbery. Of his conduct in the much-discussed episode of the 
Hutchinson Letters Mr. Bruce takes a more favourable view than 
Mr. Doyle in the Cambridge History ; but Mr. Doyle, while denying 
Franklin a delicate sense of honour, admits that his associates 
in the Massachusetts Assembly were the real culprits, and 
that Wedderburn’s attack on him before the Privy Council 
was outrageously violent as well as impolitic. But Mr. Bruce 
gives good reasons for believing that Franklin was not converted 
from England’s friend to her enemy by this speech. All through 
his life he was slow to anger. Up to the very last he was regarded 
as too Pro-English by the American extremists, and Mr. Bruce 
does not hesitate to say that if Franklin had been a supreme pleni- 
potentiary the war might have been averted and the whole course 
of history changed. He had been a great lover of England and 
the English, and many of his friendships survived the war. The 
testimony of such men as Chatham and Burke is well known ; 
it is interesting to be reminded that it was shared by so fastidious 
a critic as Horace Walpole. But perhaps the greatest tribute 
to Franklin’s worth is supplied in the record of his intercourse 
with his inconspicuous friends in America, England, and France, 


and with his poor relations at home. He was always keeping 
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his friendships in repair, by letters or gifts, and by his unfailing 
interest in the welfare of the rising generation, and this at a time 
when he was overwhelmed by the burden of his public duties. 
The bare record of his activities and achievements would fill all 
tho space at our disposal. Mr. Bruce does well to remind us, how- 
ever, for it furnishes a clue to his character, that the entire structure 
of his renown as a philosopher and statesman was built up on his 
Lusiness career ; and that his early release from pecuniary anxieties 
(at the age of forty-two) enabled him to devote himself to scientific 
experiments, and to accept at the hands of the people of Pen:fsylvania 
the various posts and missions which opened up the wider horizons 
of his post-meridian life. For Franklin is a standing disproof 
of the claim that all the energetic tasks of human life are performed 
by young men. He was seventy when he entered on the most 
arduous and most successful phase of his diplomatic career in 
France; he was seventy-nine when it ended, and on his return 
to America lived long enough to be thrice elected President of 
the State of Pennsylvania and to be a useful member of the Conven- 
tion that framed the Federal Constitution. He belonged to Europe 
as well as to America. After 1757 the greater part of his life was 
spent abroad ; of its eighty-four years, some twenty-six were passed 
in England and France. 

The son of a tallow-chandler, apprenticed as a boy to a printer, 
he soon became a master of his craft, and, though he had no schooling 
after he was ten and was practically self-educated, while still a 
young man he acquired an influence, as a writer and editor of the 
ablest Colonial newspaper, which marked him out for office. 
Successively Clerk, member, and, for a time, Speaker of the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly, he was the protagonist of the popular Party in 
theirlong opposition to the rapacities of the Proprietary Government. 
For William Penn he had some respect ; of his sons, and especially 
‘Thomas Penn, he habitually spoke and wrote with a bitterness 
foreign to his nature. It was Franklin’s success as the spokesman in 
England of the Assembly, and his consummate ability asanegotiator, 
that led to the extension of his functions when the Pennsylvania 
feud was merged in the larger issues involved in the Stamp Act. 
lt was indeed fortunate for America that both before and during 
the War of Independence her interests abroad were confided to 
the wisest, the most moderate, and the most respected American 
of his time. Even after his dismissa] from office by the Privy 
Council he laboured to avert war, and considered the destruction 
of the tea at Boston as an act of violent injustice. It was not 
until he returned to America in 1775 that he recognized that the 
breach was inevitable, and at once showed himself as resolute in 
championing independence and armed resistance as he had been 
patient in counselling a policy of conciliation. His mission to 
Canada was one of the few failures in his career, but he redeemed 
his prestige triumphantly in France. Indeed, Mr. Bruce hardly 
oversteps the truth when he asserts that ‘‘ what Washington was 
to America in the field, Franklin was to her in the foreign relations 
upon which it may well be doubted whether the success of her 
urms did not at times depend.’’ Admired and respected outside 
the Tory camp in England, he was idolized in France. This was 
not merely because of his eminence as the greatest American man 
it was the result of his social gifts, his liberal and 
nature, his cosmopolitan adaptability. He was 
handicapped by the tactlessness, incompetence, and 
jealousy of his colleagues, he was often badly served by 
Congress, he was understaffed and overworked and saddled 
with an overwhelming burden of résponsibilities, yet he found 
time for everything—even for philandering. The best proof that 
his head was not turned by adulation is perhaps to be found in 
his comment on Turgot’s tremendous epigram, Hripuit caelo fulmen 
sceptrumque tyrannis: ‘‘In spite of my electrical experiments, 
the lightning descends just the same before my very nose and 
beard ; and, as to tyrants, there have been more than a million 
of us engaged in snatching his sceptre from him.” As regards 
his achievements in the domain of science, ‘‘ the domestication of 
lightning and the invention of the lightning rod were the two 
things to which Franklin was principally indebted for his brilliant 
reputation as a philosopher.” He was invested with almost divine 
henours for his discoveries. But though recognition outran his 
deserts, the most eminent physicists of to-day freely acknowledge 
the fruitfulness of his conjectures, and have noticed how near 
he came to anticipating the discoveries and theories of Cavendish, 
Clerk Maxwell, and Hertz. He was an indefatigable experimentalist, 
and was deeply interested in every form of the utilitarian application 
of science. His enthusiasm for balloons was notorious. When some 
ene asked him scornfully what was the use of a balloon, he retorted : 
** What is the use of a new-born baby ?”’ In fine, but for the dis- 
traction of political cares, he might have gone very far indeed in 
scientific research. His efliciency as an administrator was proved 


of science ; 
sympathetic 
terribly 


by the excellence of the American postal service when under bis 
supervision 

Mr. Bruce sums up Franklin's services as a philanthropist and 
cilizen by saying that probably no private individual with such 
limited pecuniary resources ever did so much for the moral and 
intellectual welfare of any one community as Franklin did for 


| pre-Revolutionary Philadelphia. 








He was a cogent and pointed 
if not eloquent speaker, and with his pen a master of racy and 
homely prose. He never wrote for the mere pleasure of writing, 
but always to serve a practical purpose; style with him was 
invariably subordinated to efficiency. But he was a brilliant 
pamphleteer and a vivacious essayist, excelling in apologuos, 
and using anecdote to drive home argument much in Lincoln’s 
way. Horace Walpole spoke of him as a first-rate pen, and Sydney 
Smith, who knew something about humour, threatened to dis. 
inherit his daughter if she did not admire everything written by 
Franklin. He was a bad poet and a puerile theologian, and his 
artificial schemes for cultivating virtue on purely prudential grounds 
show his utilitarianism in its most frigid form. But his practice 
belied his doctrine, and we gladly turn from his views on the art 
of virtue, or his grotesque revision of the Prayer Book in part- 
nership with Sir Francis Dashwood (of Medmenham Abbey fame), 
to the kind, considerate, and affectionate friend whose active 
benevolence was unimpaired by his own illness or suffering, to the far- 
sighted politician and philosopher who viewed the problems of his 
time “‘ with a mind as far from the prejudices and errors of his age 
as if he had lived a hundred years later’ ; in fine, who, in Matthew 
Arnold’s judgment, was ‘‘ the very incarnation of sanity and clear 
sense,” 





TREATIES OF PEACE.* 

A cynic, after reading Sir Walter Phillimore’s invaluable little 
book, might vary the old Latin tag and say of many sets of bygone 
diplomatists ; ‘* They made a treaty, and called it peace.” For the 
author’s analysis and criticism of the principal treaties from the 
Peace of Westphalia of 1648 to the Peace of Bucharest of 1913 bring 
out very clearly the many errors and failings of those settlements, 
which contained the seeds of future troubles. The Peace of West- 
phalia, for example, closed the Schelde, ruining the trade of Antwerp 
in the interests of the rival Dutch ports, and thus creating a real 
grievance which led to endless complications, and the arbitrary 
removal of which by the French Republic caused Pitt to declare 
war in 1793. The Treaty of Utrecht gave the French the right 
to fish in certain Newfoundland waters, and thus started a con- 
troversy that has ended only in recent years. The Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle of 1748, a “ peace without victory,” solemnly guaran- 
teed the Pragmatic Sanction—the document ensuring Maria 
Theresa’s succession to the Austrian possessions, which had been 
accepted by all the European Powers while the Emperor Charles 
lived, but was promptly repudiated by Frederick of Prussia at the 
Emperor's death, and then by other States. The signatories of the 
treaty repeated a guarantee which some of them had previously 
given and then openly violated. The “‘ peace without victory ” 
lasted but eight years, as might have been expected. The Treaty of 
Vienna, closing the Napoleonic Wars, left a fatal inheritance to 
Europe. It destroyed the newly established unity of Italy, restored 
the princelings and the Papal States, and left the Austrians in Milan 
and Venics. It united Norway against her will to Sweden, and 
yoked the Belgians with the Dutch in an unpopular union. It con- 
firmed the partitions of Poland, but made the Poles an illusory 
promise of such representetion and national status as the three 
ruling Powers should think fit to grant them—just such a promise 
as Count Czernin made at Brest-Litovsk the other day regarding 
the Southern Slavs, Poles, and Czechs in reply to the Russian Anar- 
chist demand for the “ self-determination ” of peoples. The Treaty 
of Paris of 1856 is notorious for the guarantee of the Six Powers 
in common to respect the integrity of Turkey—a guarantee which, 
as the author observes, was not individual but collective, and did 
not afford any security against action by one of the guarantors, 
for no other State was likely to threaten the Turks. The clauses 
neutralizing the Black Sea and forbidding Russia or Turkey to 
have fleets or arsenals were obviously absurd, since they could not 
be enforced except by a European war. The Treaty of Frankfort, 
which tore Alsace-Lorraine from France, left an open wound which 
is still unhealed. The ‘‘ half-measures ” of the Treaty of Berlin of 
1878, as we all know, caused infinite mischief in the Balkans and 
in Asiatic Turkey, and had much to do with the outbreak of the 
present war. Sir Walter Phillimore’s book yields an abundance of 
other blunders, small and great, which treaty-makers have com- 
mitted, mainly because they were unable or unwilling to face 
the facts in a broad and statesmanlike spirit, and would not consider 
the future. 

However, the nations must try again when this war comes to an 
end. The chief value of Sir Walter Phillimore’s book lies not so 
much in his excellent historical survey as in his dispassionate sum- 
mary of the principles of a just and lasting peace, and in his cautious 
attempt to outline the terms. Retribution on the authors of the 
war there must be, but he lays stress on the need for distributive 
justice, ‘‘ justice to nations, peoples, and races; that is, the due 
provision for the independence and safety of every State, small or 
large, the grouping of peoples according to their national desires, 
and the freedom of oppressed races.’’ The Peace should be final 
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and definite. The device of neutralization has failed to protect 
Belgium, and is not worth trying again. Buffer-States are illusions. 
There should be no imperfect sovereignties, protectorates, or suzer- 
ainties, and stipulations that one State should deal with a section 
of its subjects as other States think it ought to do should be avoided. 
History shows in the cases of the Dissidents in Poland and the 
Christians in Turkey, and in other instances, that the protection offered 
by foreign States in this way is bad both for the State and for the 
people whose rights it is desired to safeguard. The author would 
leave each State free to guide its own destinies, when once the 
Peace had been made. He departs from his own rule in the sugges- 
tion that if Germany were allowed to regain some of her colonies, 
“special provisions of a temporary character must be taken to 
protect the natives’’; but it is clear that the wretched natives, 
in such an unlikely event, would have no protection whatever 
The author warns us not to expect too much from any Treaty of 
Peace. But he would, nevertheless, take care to insert a restate- 
ment of the laws of war, “an application of old-established prin- 
ciples in the form of new laws to check new developments of in- 
humanity, just as some Articles in the Creed were framed to meet 
new heresies.’’ In regard to blockade, he is strongly in favour of the 
old British rule under which a belligerent ship or cargo was cap- 
tured, but a neutral ship or cargo went free, and he argues, as we 
think most convincingly, against any attempt to abolish capture 
of private property at sea. The new heresies against which he 
would make special provision are the enemy’s ‘“‘ frightfulness ” 
towards non-combatants on land, and the sinking of merchant- 
men which have not been warned and do not resist. He would have 
it enacted by treaty that no soldier or sailor is bound to obey orders 
to commit crimes against the Conventions of Geneva, Petrograd, 
and the Hague ; that is, he would put the murderers of Dinant and 
Louvain or the ‘ U ’-boat captains and crews on the same level as 
spies or truce-breakers, who cannot plead their orders in extenuation 
of their misdeeds. 

Sir Walter Phillimore has, of course, sought to find a new sanction 
for the international laws that must be made afresh. He is inclined 
to hope more from the maintenance of a Balance of Power than 
from the formation of a League of Peace, but he goes some distance 
with the advocates of such a League :— 

“The proposals are as follows:—The form of the treaty should 

be such that each State, party to it, contracts with each and 
every other State which is a party, that in the event of war 
between it and any other State, parties to the treaty, it will 
observe towards the State with which it is at war, all the agreed 
rules of the laws of war; and that any other State, party to 
the treaty, may deem it an offence against itself that the 
contracting State has violated the laws of war, each such 
violation, though not a direct injury to the neutral State, 
being considered nevertheless as an indirect injury, by reason 
of the lowering of the standard of conduct. It would be further 
provided that the neutral State should have a locus standi to 
remonstrate, and if its remonstrance were unheeded, to proceed 
to acts of retorsion, voies de fait, such as an embargo on the persons, 
ships, and property of subjects of the treaty-breaking nation, and 
in the extreme case, war. In this way it would be made clear that 
any breach by a belligerent is not merely a breach of contract with 
the other belligerent or belligerents, but is a breach of contract 
with every State, neutral as well as belligerent, which is a party to 
the International Convention.” 
The merits of this plan lie in the fact that it would give each signatory 
to the Peace Treaty or Convention a direct right to remonstrate if 
any signatory broke the rules. Any State could intervene at once 
without having to fear the reproach that it was interfering with 
matters in which it was not concerned. The Monroe Doctrine 
affords a parallel, for America claimed by that Doctrine to treat 
an injury to any American State as an injury to herself. Sir 
Walter Phillimore has no faith in proposals for limitation of arma- 
ments, but he sees hope in the extension of arbitration, provided 
that a preliminary mediation can somehow be made compulsory. 
He adduces the example of the French juge de paix, who is called 
in to give disputants his view of their case before they go to law. 
If a dispute between States could be prevented from developing 
into war until the rivals and their neighbours had had time to 
consider the matter and find a way out, the road to arbitration 
would be smoothed. But this plan, as we know, would not have 
prevented the present war, because it was deliberately provoked 
by Germany, who refused both mediation and arbitration in the 
case of Serbia. So long as there is one powerful State animated by 
such evil passions as Germany’s, there is really no chance for peace 
on any terms or under any system. 





LISTER.* 
Str Rrcxkman Goptee has written a book which needs no review : 
it takes its place among the books which are bought and held in 
honour. There is no man living who was so near to Lister in 
family, in science, and in practice: this Life of Lister is authori- 
tative, complete, and altogether delightful: and it will hold its 
own above the flood of lesser books, not only in our libraries 
but in our thoughts. 


By Sir Rickman John Gotiee, Bt., K.C.V.O., M.S,. F.R.C.S, 
(18s, net.) 


* Lord Lister. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 
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In 1877, when he came from Edinburgh to London, Lister was 
fifty years old. We who onl; knew him from 1877 onward saw only 
the structure, not the foundations, of his work. Few of us knew 
more than the bare outline of his earlier life. Vothing in London, 
nor all the honours which came to him after 1877, could do moro 
_ repeat what Glasgow and Edinburgh had already achieved in 

im. 

He was born at Upton House, Essex—country then, London now 
—on April 5th, 1827. His parents were of the Society of Friends: 
he remaitied a member of the Society to the time of his marriage, 
1856: and its influences helped to make him what he was all 
through his life—quiet, peaceful, and of profound faith. In the 
Upton circle were Elizabeth Fry, Samuel Gurney, and other well- 
known Quaker families. His father was admirable: not only in 
business, but in love of science and of scholarship: especially in 
mathematics and optics: and, as the inventor of the achromatic 
lens and other improvements of the microscope, he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 


Over preliminary and medical education, at University College 
and University College Hospital, Listerspent nine years, from 1844 to 
1853. There was a time of excessive seriousness, even of depression : 
it was dispelled by the happiness of resident life at the Hospital, as 
House-physician and House-surgeon. In 1853, he published two 
papers in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, on some 
notable microscopical and experimental work of his own» In 
September, 1853, he went to Edinburgh, to learn something of 
Syme’s methods: went for a month, stayed for seven years. Syme 
delighted in him, made him his House-surgeon and his assistant in 
private practice : he was appointed to a lecturership in surgery, and 
to an assistant-surgeoncy at the Infirmary: he fell in love with Syme's 
daughter Agnes, and she accepted him. At the end of these seven 
years came his appointment to be Professor of Surgery in Glasgow, 
and a surgeon to the Glasgow Infirmary. He had worked in- 
cessantly, in Edinburgh, to make his lectures valuable, not by mere 
book-reading and restatement of other men’s ideas, but by hard 
microscopical and experimental researches. Two great problems 
—the early stages of inflammation and the coagulation of the blood— 
had especially occupied him: he had slaved over them. These 
long researches prepared him for the study of wound-infections : 
they led him toward the great discovery. The condition of the 
Glasgow Infirmary was no worse than that of many other institutions 
at home or abroad: but it was bad enough. He fought by every 
means in his power to improve things: he saw what other men, 
of less science or less sensitiveness, failed to see—the bearing of 
Pasteur’s facts on operative surgery: and, in 1865, he ventured to 
treat his first case on the lines of the antiseptic method. In 1869 
he wasappointed Professor of Surgery in Edinburgh, and a surgeon 
to the Edinburgh Infirmary. This second Edinburgh period, from 
1869 to 1877, was the happiest time of his life. In 1877, he gave 
up all Edinburgh for the final conversion of London. In 1893, 
Lady Lister died: they had no children: and her death slowly 
loosened his hold on life. In 1908, he left London for 
and there died, after enfeeblement and 
February 10th, 1912. 


Valmer, 


years of seclusion, on 


One looks at his life and work as one looks at an English landscape 
on a fine day: pure air, a clear sky, silence, and on all sides the 
vision of well-cultivated woods and parks and fields, watered by 
quiet rivers: our own country, in the fullness of its divine and 
human nature, so beautiful that it seems to be at rest, and so 
productive that it seems to be incessantly busy: one looks in and 
in, and never comes to the end of all that is to be seen and made 
out and guessed at and admired. So it is with Lister's life: one 
looks in and in, finding and admiring a hundred things, till the light is 
Among so many, what is the use of quoting, a scrap here 
and a scrap there? Probably no book ever before told the history 
of a diseovery at such length and with such completeness. The 
discovery began in 1865: it went on almost to the end of his working 
life: not till 1887 did he venture, at last, to disregard as negligible 
the risk of infection from the air, and thus to abandon the use 
of the antiseptic spray: and long after 1887 he was still in quest 
of the perfect antiseptic dressing. There cannot be an “ abstract ” 
of thirty years of a man’s work. All who remember him, and the 
interminable talk and arguments and misunderstandings over 
‘“* Listerism,”’ will rejoice that Sir Rickman Godlee has given us 
the whole story, point by point, once and forever. And those of 
us who belong to what the doctors call “ the laity ” will bo glad 
to study for themselves the laborious patience, the clinical, physical, 
chemical, bacteriological, and physiological work, year in, year out, 
by which Lister slowly perfected his method. 


gone. 


London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Edinburgh again, London again 
—there is no saying which of these periods will most interest the 
reader. Some will think the earlier years make the best reading : 
some, the later years. All that the reviewer eares for is to tell 
everybody to make haste and get the book. For it is half-a-dozen 
books in one. It is a history of a great discovery: a survey of 
the rise of ‘“‘ modern surgery’ in our own country and in other 
the world’s deliverance out of grievous 


countries: a record of 
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pain and misery: a study of the world’s dealings with things of 
science and of practice : above all, it is the portrait, the very image, 
of Lister. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN WILTSHIRE.* 
Every county in England has fine old churches and houses for those 
who care to seek them, but few counties possess so rich a store as 
Wiltshire. Mr. Edward Hutton, who has written the attractive 
new volume of the “‘ Highways and Byways”’ series, and Miss 
Erichsen, who has illustrated it with many charming sketches, 
may be envied their good luck in having—in the days before the war 
-—to spend many weeks in perambulating Wiltshire roads and 
hunting out the delightful villages and manor-houses with which 
the county abounds. The Wiltshire towns are in themselves 
remarkable. Salisbury of course stands by itself, with its all too 
perfect Cathedral, its Bishop’s Palace, and its ancient gates. 
But, besides that city, there are Devizes and Marlborough, Cricklade 
and Malmesbury, Chippenham, Calne, and Bradford-on-Avon, 
each of which might almost inspire a volume to itself. In Marl- 
borough, for example, the old house which forms the nucleus of 
the great school was built for Lord Seymour just before the 
Restoration by Webb after a design by Inigo Jones. With the 
Seymour heiress it went to that Sir Hugh Smithson who styled 
himself Perey and was made Earl of Northumberland. The 
Smithsons did not want the house, and let it to a Mr. Cotterell, 
who made it an inn famous among all travellers on the Bath road. 
It was here, in the old castle house turned inn, that Pitt 
the Elder stayed in 1767 when he was laid up with gout. ‘‘ Foot- 
men and grooms dressed in his family livery filled the whole 
inn, though one of the largest in England, and swarmed in the 
streets of the little town. The truth was that the invalid had 
insisted that during his stay all the waiters and stable-boys of the 
castle should wear his livery.’’ Tho Castle Inn was closed in 1843, 
and was soon afterwards acquired by the Rev. Charles Plater for 
his new Marlborough College. Malmesbury, again, with the frag- 
ment of its great Abbey church and its Tudor market-cross, and 
Cricklade, with its, Roman and Saxon memories and its stately 
church dedicated to St. Sampson, are profoundly interesting old 
towns. The picturesque villages, with names like Lydiard Millicent 
or Norton Bavant or Teffont Ewyas that are rich in historical 
traditions, and the great country-houses like Bowood and Wilton, 
Longleat and Longford Castle, those stupendous prehistoric monu- 
ments, Stonehenge and Avebury, and the ruined castles and abbeys 
over which Mr. Hutton laments the passing of the old faith, are all 
excellent material for such a volumes as this, and the author and 
illustrator have both used their opportunities well. Mr. Hutton 
has taken pains with his historical references and his architectural 
descriptions, and does not forget to point out that our great Sir 
Christopher Wren was a Wiltshireman. His personal bias against 
Anglicans and Puritans is at first amusing, but becomes a little 
tedious when it is introduced quite needlessly into almost every 
chapter. 





FICTION, 





FOOL DIVINE.t 

Me. Lancaster's story of the American tropics is very different 
from those whimsical and fantastic tales of life in the small Latin 
Republics in which ‘‘O. Henry ” excelled. Here there is no comic 
opera element, and none of the neatness of construction and 
ingenuity of plot which the author of Cabbages and Kings 
always had at command. Fool Divine is a brilliant but some- 
what hectic romance, exotic in setting, realistic in treatment, 
of what might be called deflected heredity. Christopher 
Gascoyne was the orphan son of unconventional, attractive, 
yputinous parents who was brought up by his uncle, a rich, 
close-fisted, blustering ship-chandler who was ready to give 
the boy a chance in his office if he stuck to business. But 
Christopher was an hereditary rebel. He had no reverence for the 
almighty dollar, did not want to be converted into specie, despised 
his pallid and flabby cousin, and took an early opportunity of cutting 
the painter which bound him to the counting-house, and sacrificing 
his business prospects in order to follow the call of romance. For 
he had fed on true stories of adventure “ till the call of the 
Spanish Main had become heaven's own chanty to him and the 
savour of the old sea-dog names ran in his blood like hot wine.” 
He knew them all, felt the hazards they ran, and “saw the devilish 
veiled Spirit crouching back of them all, reaching for them with 
skinny hands—that Yellow Fever which had held its own against 
an assailing horde through all the centuries, which had captured 
the imagination of this twentieth-century man es it had captured 
the bodies of those of an earlier day.’’ Christopher had dabbled in 
tropical medicine, and the immediate objective of his voyage to 
Cuba was to get into touch with an Army Medical Commission in 
Habana—the period is just after the Spanish-American War. The 

* Highways and Byways in Wiltshire. Wy Edward Hutton. 
by Nelly Erichsen. London: Macmillan and Co. {6s. net.] 

t Fool Divine, By G, B, Lancaster, London: Hodder and Stoughton. [5s. net.] 
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sequel tells how the sinister gueuse parfumée of his vision became 
incarnate in the woman of his reality—Nevile del Varna, daughter 
of a wicked old Spaniard and an American mother, and the decoy 
of her brother, a professional insurrection-monger and intriguer 
of the most unscrupulous type. Nevile’s past was lurid enough, 
and she had been the means of luring both Spaniards and Americans 
to theirdoom; but she was hypnotized by her brother into a belief 
in the sanctity of the cause of Cuba ; she had fascination, and after 
a brief struggle the ‘‘ fool divine *’ succumbed to her spells, married 
her, sacrificed his reputation for courage to save her face only to 
find her estranged, and then won her love for a brief space before 
she slipped back into the old thraldom. They part company for 
ever, and Nevile, outlawed after the collapse of a futile insurrection, 
is shot by a negro, leaving a child, who is brought up by an old friend 
of Christopher's, Christopher devoting himself to research expedi- 
tions and fighting the fever at Panama. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the story, in spite of its detailed descriptions of 
tropical life and its vivid portraiture, is largely an allegory, and 
that the mystery of Nevile’s character must be read in the light of 
the secular struggle between Nature and progressive man, rather 
than as a transcript from life. 





READABLE Novets.—Stealthy Terror. By J. A. Ferguson. (John 
Lane. 6s.)—A pre-war spy story of a very exciting kind. The 
opening scene is laid in Berlin, and the hero and his mysterious 
map go through a series of thrilling adventures before the happy 
ending. The Lady of the Basement Flat. By Mrs. G. De Horne 
Vaizey. (The Woman's Magazine and Girl's Own Paper Office. 
3s. 6d. net.)—A pleasant little story of a young lady who masqueraded 
as a-middle-aged philanthropist. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Netice in this column does not necessarily prec'ud: subs quent revi-w.] 





The Lily of Malud, and other Poems. By J. C. Squire. (Martin 
Secker. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Squire’s poems of love and Nature and 
death are interesting and artistic, and show a promising desire to 
experiment in new forms, as in the free verse of ** The Stronghold ” 
and “‘ Acacia Tree.’’ ‘* The March ”’ is an impressive vision :— 

‘*T heard a voice that cried: ‘Make way for those who died!’ 

And all the coloured crowd like ghosts at morning fled ; 

And down the waiting road, rank aftor rank there strode, 

In mute and measured march a hundred thousand dead.” 
We like best the touching verses ‘‘To a Bull-Dog,” beginning 
** We shan’t see Willy any more, Mamie,” and recalling the master 
who has fallen in the war. We like this poem not only for its own 
sake, but also because it reminds us of Mr. Squire’s lighter manner. 
Mr. Squire will, we trust, look to his satiric vein with renewod 
vigour, for satire in the old and true sense is sadly lacking in our 
modern verse, 


Among the Druzes of Lebanon and Bashan. By Joseph T. Parfit. 
(Hunter and Longhurst. 5s, net.)—Canon Parfit, who has worked 
for years as a missionary in the Lebanon, has written a highly 
interesting little book on the Druzes and the other curious little 
peoples or sects of Syria. The Druzes were originally a sect of the 
Shiah Moslems, founded early in the eleventh century by Hamza 
and Derazi, the religious mentors of the Caliph Hakim, who pro- 
claimed himself divine. After Hakim’s death, the Druzes, or 
followers of Derazi, ceased to admit any new converts, and the 
sect thus became a race or clan. They have always maintained 
their independence in the Lebanon, and of late in the Hauran, the 
ancient Bashan, and they have suffered much at the hands of the 
Young Turks. Canon Parfit’s account of this virile little people is 
well worth reading. 





Cromwell House, Highgate. By Philip Norman. (J. Murray. 
ls. net.)—The fine old Jacobean house on Highgate Hill, opposite 
Waterlow Park, which is now used as a convalescent home for the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond Street, is described and 
photographed in this scholarly little pamphlet, which Mr. Norman 
has written in order to benefit the funds of the hospital. The 
house had nothing to do with Cromwell. It was built for the 
Sprignell family in the early part of the seventeenth century, when 
James I. used to hunt the stag at Highgate with the Earl of Arundel. 
The Sprignells were associated with the Ireton family, Andrew 
Marvell had a cottage on the other side of the road close to Lauder- 
dale’s house, and Thomas Harrison lived at Highgate. But there 
is no evidence to show that Cromwell ever entered the house, though 
Highgate as a place of residence was favoured by his wealthy 
City friends. The house was much injured by a fire fifty ycars ago, 
but both within and without it still retains much of its dignity, and 
puts to shame the commonplace suburban villas of the present day. 





A Little Book of Napoleon Wisdom. Collected by Harold F. B. 
Wheeler. (G. G. Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Wheeler has selected 
from the inexhaustible store of Napoleon's sayings a number of 
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short extracts arranged under six heads—autobiography, the 
philosophy of life, love and marriage, politics, religion and war. 
They are not all wise or sincere, but they are all interesting. “ A 
nation ought never to do anything contrary to honour, for in that 
case she will be the last of all ; it is better to perish.” ‘“‘ Not every 
man is an atheist who would like to be.’”’ “ In war the first rule of a 
Commander-in-Chief is to conceal all that he does.” ‘ Time has a 
very different value in war from its value in peace. Every delay in 
war is deadly.”’ ‘“‘ Mobility is the keynote of war.” 


Mr. R. T. Gunther, the well-known Oxford zoologist, has pub- 
lished a Report on Agricultural Damage by Vermin and Birds in 
Norfolk and Oxfordshire in 1916 (H. Milford, 2s. 6d. net) which 
throws light on an old eontroversy. Mr. Gunther concludes that 
rats and sparrows should be extermineted, and that pigeons and 
rabbits should be kept down in the interests of agriculture. Rooks, 
starlings, and pheasants are “ all friends of the farmer up to a cer- 
tain point, after which they become his enemies ’—namely, when 
there is a scarcity of their favourite insects or caterpillars; the 
starling should be given the benefit of the doubt. The phoasant 
“in moderation ’’ does more good than harm ; but one pheasant 
per acre should be the maximum number kept. ‘‘ The farmer's 
best friends are birds like the peewit which are wholly insect- 
ivorous.”” Mr, Gunther’s mass of detailed evidence deserves 
careful study. 





Hampi Ruins. By A. H. Longhurst. (Madras : Government Press. 
4s, 6d.)—The Superintendent of the Indian Archacological Survey, 
Southern Circle, has written a scholarly account of the ruins of the 
once famous Hindu capital of Vijayanagar or ‘“ City of Victory,’ 
which from about 1336 to 1565 was the seat of a powerfal king- 
dom that kept the Mohammedans from overrunning the Carnatic. 
In a great battle at Talikota, on January 23rd, 1565, the Hindus 
were routed, and the city was afterwards destroyed with Prussian- 
like thoroughness. It took five months to complete the work, 
and the site has lain desolate ever since, though the little village of 
Hampi has sprung up in a corner of the ruins. The remains of the 
great Hindu palaces, temples, and fortifications, with many fine 
sculptured columns and reliefs, are well described and illustrated 
in Mr. Longhurst’s book. India abounds in such historical monu- 
ments, and the Archaeological Survey is doing excellent work in 
preserving them and making them better known to the world. 


Papers Relating to the Army of ithe Solemn League and Covenant. 
Edited by C. 8. Terry. 2 vols. (Edinburgh: T. and A. Constable, 
for the Scottish History Society.)—Professor Sanford Terry has 
done a service in editing the accounts of the Commissary-General 
of the Scottish Army which entered England in January, 1644, 
to co-operate with the Army of the Parliament against Charles I. 
The documents themselves are severely technical, but, rightly in 
terpreted, throw much light on the organization of Leven’s forces, 
In his Introduction the editor is able to give a revised staff and 
regimental list of Leven’s main army of about twenty-one thousand 
men, and of the reinforcements of about seven thousand men that 
were sent under Callendar in June, 1644. Professor Sanford Terry 
also describes concisely the discipline, finance, arms, clothing, and 
commissariat of the force, so that his essay is a useful supplement 
to Professor Firth’s well-known book on Cromwell's Army. The 
Scottish Army was very strong in artillery but very weak in trans- 
port, so that its slowness of movement is easily explained. At the 
siege of Hereford in August, 1645, the Scots were for ten days 
without bread. The English subsidies were not paid regularly, 
and the Scottish troops, unable to buy food on credit, took what 
they wanted from the country people. The accounts include long 
lists of the Scottish “ malignants”’ fined in heavy sums for the 
maintenance of the Covenanting Army in England. 


Par Mme. la Comtesse Horace de Choiseul 
En vente chez Baranger, 5 Rue des Saints- 
Péres. 15 fr.)—Le Paradis. Par Mme. la Comtesse Horace de 
Choiseul. (Paris : Hachette et Cie. 15 fr.)—These beautiful books, 
both crowned by the Académie Frangaise, and made outwardly 
attractive by every advantage of paper, print, and illustrations, 
should prove of high value to amateur stude> is of Dante. The 
width of the author’s knowledge of her subject appears on every 
page. Entirely familiar with the Dante literature and criticism of her 
two adopted countries, Italy and France, Mme. de Choiseul is 
equally at home, of course, with all that has been published in her 
native language in England and America. The volumes are modestly 
described as written ‘‘d’aprés les commentateurs,’’ and the biblio- 
graphy is a long one, but both the delightful Introductions and the 
studies of each separate canto possess the originality in thought 
and treatment to be presupposed in books thus honoured by the 
best literary judgment of France. 


Le Purgatoire. 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot. 





Organise for Peace. By Edward L. George. (Dranes. 68.)— 
The kernel of Mr. George’s somewhat rhetorical book lies in the 
suggestion that there should be a minimum wage for every person, 
the wage boing graded according to capacity, whether there was 





employment to be had at the Labour Exchange or not. The 
author’s idea is that capitalists would thus be stimulated to provide 
work for all and increase very greatly the productive power of 
the nation. 





Works or ReEFERENCE.—The New Hazell Annual for 1918, 
edited by T. A. Ingram (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 5s. 
net), has swelled to 920 pages, and includes a very full and good 
summary of the war in its various aspects, with maps and tables. 
The list of Commissions and Committees dealing with war matters 
fills ten columns of small type, and gives food for thought. In 
other respects Hazell is as encyclopaedic and trustworthy as ever. 
——Dod’s Peerage for 1918 (Simpkin and Marshall, 15s. net) is now 
in its seventy-eighth year. Its compactness and general accuracy 
are once more to be commended. The plan of including all titled 
persons in a single alphabetical list has its advantages for ready 
reference. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





ee 

Askew (A, & C.), The Bride in Black, cr 8VO.........0000: (Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Barrington (J.), Recollections, cr 8v0 peeeoeceoncesesssonnee (F. Unwin) net 3/0 
Belloc (H.), The Free Press, cr 8v0..................0. (Allen & U avin) net 2/6 
Beresford (J. D.), Nineteen Impressions, cr 8vo........ (Sidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 
Bone (M.), The Western Front: Drawings, Vol. II., folio ...... (Country Life) net 15/0 
Boyd (E, A.), Appreciations and Deprec’ lations, FS ARR: (F. Unwin) net 3/6 
Carey (F. 8.), Infinitesimal Calculus, Section 2, PEP Re (Longmans) net 10/6 
Carrillo (E. G.) In the Heart of the Tragedy, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
— (H.), The Control of the Drink Trade, BIO sctccsvscs (Longmans) net 7/6 
Caven (R, M.), A Text-Book of Inorganic Che mistry, Vol. V., 8vo..(Griffin) net 15,4 


a 


Clarke (B.), My Round of the War, Cr SVO ...c.ccscccccccces (Heinemann) net 
Clarke (J.), The School and other Educators, cr 8vo .......... (Longmans) net { 
Drake (Barbara), Women in the Engineering Trades, 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net ] 
Drummond (Margaret), The Dawn of Mind, cr 8vo ............ (Arnold) net 
Dubosc (A.) & Luttringer (Dr, A.), Rubber: its Production, &c. ..(Griffin) net 
Duncan (J.) & Starling (8S. G@.), A Text-Book of Physics, 8vo... . (Mac millan) net 1 
Ferguson (Sir §,), Poems, Cr SVO.......cccccsccccccccces (F. Unwin) net 
Gallichan (W. M.), The Psychology of Marriage, er 8vo..(T. W. Laurie) net 
Gardner (P. ), Evolution in Christian Dr e‘rine, cr 8vo. .( Williams & Norgate) net 

dardner (P. ), History of Ancie nt Co mag’, 700-300 B Cc. enaanre? niv, Press) net 18/0 


ai) 








Holland (R. 8.), The Blue Heron’s Fea.be |, cr 8vo. .(Lippincott) net 5/0 
Hume (F.), Next Door, cr SVO.......ccccccsscecs (Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Kelly (A. D.), Values of the Christian Life, 8vo. (8.P.C.K.) net 7/6 


Klein (L, A.), Principles and Practice of Milk Hygiene, ’ 8vo0. (L ippincott) net 12/6 
Laffan (R. G. D.), Guardians of the Gate: the Serbs. .(Oxford Univ, Press) net 54 


ED TOC CT.) EOGUNGNOR, GF BVO, occ ccc ccccccceseccceses (J. Long) net 6/0 
Leignton (Marie Connor), Guilty or Innocent ? cr 8vo.....(Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Mackenzie (De W.), The Awakening of India, cr 8vo. .( Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 

MacNeill (J. G. 8.), Constitutional and Pariiameiu.ary History of Ireland till 
SY SCO 5s dba es betes sadendasdennedasetsaescsves (F, Unwin) net 10/6 
Massart (J.), The Secret Press in Belgium, cr 8vO............ (F. Unwin) net 2/6 
Meikle (R. 8, & Mrs. M. E.), After Big Game, 8vo...... (T. W. Laurie) net 16/0 
Moor (C. G.) and Cooper (E. A.), Field Sanitation, 8yo ........ (Bailliére) net 2/6 
Morrison (M. 7 ), Sidelights on Germany, cr 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Moulton (J. The Treasure of the Magi, 8vo....(Oxford Univ, Press) net 8/6 
Norton (J. 8) ) the ** Kitchener ” Birthday Book, er 8vo......(3. Low) net 6/0 
Polish Manual for Self-Tuition (A), cr 8VO...........455 (Routledge net 2/6 
Poole (R. L.), Benedict IX. and Gregory VI., 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/0 
Porter (R. P.), Japan, the Rise of a Modern Power (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Queux (W. Le), Love Intrigues of the Kaiser’s Sons, cr 8vo...... (J. Long) net 7/6 
Rieu (E, V.), The Tryst, and other Poems, cr 8vo...... (Oxford Univ. cher net 3/6 
Rudmose-Brown (T. B.), French Literary Studies, cr 8vo........ (F. Unwin) net 3/6 
Russell (B. ), Mysticism and Logic, and other Essays, 8v0...... (Longmans) net 7/6 
Sabin (E, L,), Opening the West with Lewis and Clark, cr 8vo..(Lippincott) net 5/0 
the Man and his Work (Allen & Unwin) net 4/6 


Skimpole (H.), Bernard Shaw : 


= on Religious People (The): from teachings of “ Father ra aye™ 
(8 


90669).00.60.0000000000056060000000000000000000906 0400RET .K.) net 2/6 

Smith: “Gordan (L.) & Staples (L, C.), Rural Reconstruction in Ireland xing) net 7/6 
Thompson (L.), The Lion and the Adder, cr 8v0............ (Mills & Boon) net 6/0 
Urquhart (P.), Cross Currents, cr 8V0........0ee0e0000s ‘Ww ard & Lock) net 5/0 
Vosnjak (B.), A Dying Empire, cr 8v0............006+ (Allen & Unwin) net 4/6 
Widdemer (Margaret), Winona of Camp Karonya, cr 8vo........ (Lippincott) 6,0 
.(T, W. Laurie) net 35/9 


Woodhouse (H.), Text Book of Naval Aeronautics, roy 8vo. 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 
A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Led, REGENT ST., LONDON 


ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS - £21 ,405, 644. 


| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
RANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
mew | ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, — LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. 


HEAD /1 North. ——¥ Street, LIVERPOOT. 
OFFICES 

DON’T CASH YOUR 

VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 


24- 28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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£2 10/- Dividend will double your 
holding of War Stock and produce 
#100 new money for the War. 


Write for particulars to 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 


or to any of its Agents. 
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ALL TRACE OF ACIDITY 
GONE IN A FORTNIGHT 


Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent. mae my of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
as @ rem ‘or DIGESTIVE DISORDERS ari from 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. 
The lozenges are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give speedy 
and permanent relief even in the most stubborn cases. 

TESTIMONY.—‘ The Absorbent Lozenges are excellent. The 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. T got a large box and took them regularly for a fort- 
night, when trace of acidity was gone. I may say that I 
never take ‘ patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner’s name, coupled 
with that of Savory & Moore, assured me that at any rate I should 
not be given any harmful drug. I am exceedingly glad that I tried 
them at last. 


Boxes 1/8, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
142a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


GENUINE 

IRISH 
DAMASK 

direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. *Sicesdt"™ 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


r = GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATED MALAY 
ATES requires the services of an ASSISTANT-MASTER for the MALAY 
COLLEGE. Kuala Kangsar. Applicant should be between 23 and 25 ~s of ace 
and single. Salary is £300 per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 to 
maximum of £500 a year, with a duty allowance of £90 a year. The duty elleunee 
is non+pensionable and is drawn only while the officer is actually performing dut; — 
Malaya, Quarters are provided and moderate rent charged. Government 
ean be hired. Appointment will be for three years in the first instance, and if the 





Samples and stllustrated 
ifst sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Mayesties the King & Queen 











officer’s services prove satisfactory he will then be placed on the pensionable establish- 
ment, No candidate accepted if eligible for military service ole on work of 
national importance, Candidate must hold an Honour Degree 1 a Science. 


He must be willing and able to take share in the training of the Cade Cadet Corps, and 
should be sympathetic with boys and take an interest in sports, especially cricket 
and Asseciation football. He will be required to pass a Government examination 
in Malay within 2 years of the Intermediate standard, His duties will be to teach 
elementary seience and to assist in teaching general English subjects, also to assist, 
when qualified, in teaching the Malay language, Malay as well as ae ish being — 
as a class subject. The whole of the officer’s time would _ Sas disposal of 
Government except in vacations, about 9 or 10 weeks in the y 

Applications oe be addressed to the ASSISTANT PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
Colonial Office, 8.W. 


T. HILDA’S HALL, OXFORD.—A resident woman CLASSICAL 
TUTOR will be required in Michaelmas = 1918.—Enquiries, stating 
fications, and applications to the PRINCIPAL. 





‘Mr. A. P. SENN 


LECTURES, do. 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY.—PUBLIC LECTURES in 
LIBRARY, 4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.— Wednesday, January 


28rd, 
“ Occult. Chemistry * ; anuary 30th, Miss MAUD HOFFMAN, 
“Psychology of Dr. Carl Jung.” Adm ssion ad 








ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 

TYSOE ry and Kineton Stations) CENTRAL INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL.—MAN or WOMAN ASSISTANT-TEACHER (Certificated unless with 
Secondary School experience) required for the period of the War. To take up duties 
if possible on March Ist. Graduate preferred. English and History up to standard of 
Senior Locals essential. Salary : Man, £110, rising by £10 to £180. Woman, £100, 
rising by £10 to £170. Experience will be taken Fmt consideration in ee 
moncing salary, £10 extra for degree.—For form of application and further a= 
tion apply DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Warwick. 


(youNtyr BOROUGH OF DARLINGTON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
WANT —_" to commence after Easter Holiday, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for 








Preparatory potent at above School. Salary £115 to £150 per annum annual 
increments of subject to satisfactory service—Form of Application the 
undersigned to be com agleted and returned before the 3lst January, 1918. 
Education Office, Darlington, A. ©, BOY DE, 
__January, 1918. Secretary. 
ARANCES MARY BUSS FOUNDATION, 
NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will 
be vacated by the retirement of Mrs. Bryant, D.8e., D.Litt., at the end of the Summer 
Term, 1918. 
Salary £800 per annum, rising to £1,000 by annual increments of = 
Candidates must be Graduates of a U niversity in the United Kingdom, or possess 
other equivalent qualification.— Forms of A tion, which must up and 
returned on or before the 18th February, 1918, can be obtained from the rave Ty 
AMY E. WILSON, Clerk to the Governors, 
North London Collegiate School, Sandall Road, N.W. 8. 


St 25. 


HILD’S DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, DURHAM.— 

Wanted in April TWO LECTURERS, (1) to teach History and Geography, 
(2) Mathematics. Salary in both cases £110, with residence and laundry. Degree 
and training essential —Applications, with ful! particulars of training and ex- 
perience, to be sent to the PRINCIPAL not later than March Ist. 


2 OS O0UGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
LONDON, 8.5.1. 

The Governing Body require at once a LADY CLERK (shorthand and t 
for the Principal’s Office. Preference given to candidate acquainted with Educational 
Registration and routine. Commencing salary £130, War Bonus £15.—Particulars 

and official forms to be obtained by letter marked “ Lady Clerk,” enclosing 
stamped, addressed | envelope. c. » A MILLIS, Principal. 


QSORETARY REQUIRED for the National Farmers’ Union. 

Must be a good organiser, devote his whole time to the work, and reside 
within easy reach of London, Minimum salary, £500 per annum.—aAll applications 
must be made in writing to the HON, TREASURER, N.F.U., 3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 2. 














ing) 








rPYHE GENERAL COMMITTEE of the OUTLOOK CLUB, 
LEEDS, invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
Preference given to Candidates who possess a University Degree or its equivalent. 


Particulars of appointment from Miss E, A, UNDERWOOD, The Outlook Cuub, 
Greek Street, Leeds, 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Catena), p 1p MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREENE. 
Vice-Princi 
Miss A. ee Ca Se Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College wanepened 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prep of Belentific Physical Education on _—— 's ane = 8 — 
The course cmbentis over two years. in 
Theory of Education ; the Theory ana Practice of G 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise sss 2 tn aa 
im the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 16 acres, in « 
beautiful and healthy ee close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 

October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals— A. ALEXANDE 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers ai 
Teachers in every branch of Ph , including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gpuumatio Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Educat ion. ‘Separate Course, Siek-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedia! Gymnastics. ealth Students recefved in residence. Medica! supervision. 
References ae to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
G’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Tus BEDFORD ~ PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. a Miss STANSFELD. Students ars 
trained in this College to become Teachers Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Me-lical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System. Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


O GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 

CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 

HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 

Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all ite branches, indoor and outdoor 
, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiolegy, &c. 


Inchusive Fees £110 } annum. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. ba hey: for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; r. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. ae iptermation concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fond apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


(1 ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially Jrastical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy ou life Individual 
comstderation. Dene or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Spring Term 
began 18th January, 1918. 
Illustrated prospectus of RIDLEY- PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive r glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Machetes, Fuel qreanving. —For Muntented gosapectas -og apply PRINCIPALS. 


























PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 

taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 

free — Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London,W.C. 
Estab. 1905, 


- @IRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, nguages, Music, Painting. 





























Entire charge it required Resident Matron. 
ee SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Spring Term began on Thursday, January 17th. 
Prospectus on a lication to Miss MACRAE MOJR, 
.: 7 QGrayshott. 
a ae 8 C H O o wi 


S we F E 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Spring Term, January 15th to April 5th, 
Bit 


ead-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 

Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
Rink. , Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, <e. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA. 
Preparation for the Universities ; et | Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPA ENT. 
saePensseee ar ag FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
ARDING HOUSES. 
ee the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, EAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Mies LUCRETIA CAMERON, en. School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
a air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
ele ider girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


H I G H F I E L 7 x 
OXHEY LANE, be ot 
Princi pal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “ Watford 616.” 
 F MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Pros on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 





| ameasaais™ Limited, 














Newnham 


e (Historical Tze) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
el.: 470 


Harrow, 
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— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. MISCELLANEOUS. 
j_ (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
Principals { Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. : vy LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. PURCHASES REVERSION3 and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 


(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

ith thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident traincd Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Mise Wiltshier. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Special Entry, March, 1918. No Nomination required. Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers oa application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 Seuth 
Molton Street, London, W. 


NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
U Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opened 16th January, 1918, 
Age of entry, 13 up to 15, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs. DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 
church Buildings, E.C. 3. 

OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 

by examination beginning March Sth, 1918. Exhibitions (not competitive) for sons 

of Officers killed in the war will also be given Boys eXamined at Rossall and in 
London.—For partioulars apply The BURSAR, Roasali, Fleetwood. 


puE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (£60 or over to £15) in March, 


























Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR, 


ELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. 








O E » = @ SF. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
HREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS -will be offered in 


March, 1918. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 








ny ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
1) DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Aszistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school, Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


‘NAHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 
AR-TIME ECONOMY.—Send your MSS, for TYPING to 
Mr. CHAS, FERRIS, 19 Ferrol Road, Forton, Gosport. Immaculate work 
at only 6d, per 1,000 words. Excellent testimonials from well-known Authors and 
Dramatists post free, 
‘NVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C, 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179, Work 
received from the country, provincial towns, and the front. Revised Price List on 
application. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information diffienlt to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


pj OReeee FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
5 TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of tho BEST SCHOOLS 

nd TUTORS, w'' be pleased to ALD PARENTS by eending (free of charge) prospee- 
iuses and TRUsi+ RTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of tie pup district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
PAIUN kducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
eutras 





{CHOOLS 
S & 
d lees 











~ & J 
Telephone: 505. 


(jHOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND 


Adviee free ot charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
re MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
£ The Firm invites: applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
XO CHARGE FOR RBGISTRATION. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
et OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 

Under the management ofa Committee-appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Liead-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to flnd work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calculated on 
tse LOWEST BASis to cover the working expenses, 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 





TUTORS. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 





, 9UScs DEVON BE Ds O., 
k BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, or. TEIGNMOUTH, 
MAXIMUM OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 
For rest and change in quiet ant 
beautifal country surrouadiags, 
For illustrated Prospectus writs PROPRIETOR, 





thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 
A the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seaside— who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids 
Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application toMr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2, 


(poze instead of Tea, in accordance with the desire of the 
Food Controller—é¢ Ibs. fine quality, Whole Berry, 11s, carriage paid, 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 
10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, London, E.O, 3, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—HighestValue assured. 

J Up to.7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 

£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 

post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. LEstd. 100 years, 


“ss. TEETH BOUGHT.—COash or offer by return. Before 

_selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 

explains very clearly the vatue of any artificial teeth. Kindly mention The Spectator. 
E. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIO 

J REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s, 6d., 28. 6d., 5a, 
post fre.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





























HERBELIX CURE 


with the gentle hand of Nature—Nervous Dyspepsia, and the frequent 
conditions of pain, lassitude, hysteria—and often of functional epilepsy— 
which are the result of it, successfully treated by this purely herbal 
extract. Supplied in bottles at 5s. each (post free 5s. 3d.). Recommended 
by the Medical Profession. Write or call for further particulars. Sole 
agents: H.A.S. Depot, 41 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
W. 1. 





APPEALS. 


MHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBaNy MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 











THE 


PaTRON: H.M. THE KING. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NURe 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 





Treasurer: THe EARL OF HaRROWBY, Secretary: Goprrey H, Hamiiron, 








THE POLICE COURT MISSION 


is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. Men and Women 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 
to those who are down. Please send a donation to Rev. 
GERALD A. THOMPSON, 50 Marsham Street, S.W. 1. 


134,000 STARVING ANIMALS 


The 


Animal Rescue League 


(under the control of the R.S.P.C.A.) has rescued from the London 
streets and humanely destroyed One Hundred and Thirty- 
four Thousand homeless, starving, and diseased cats and 
dogs, free of any charge, to save them from being turned adrift. 


This work is of National Importance, because :— 

(1) Such animals are a menace to the health of human beings, 
especially children, and also other animals. 

(2) These derelicts prey upon the food supplies of the country. 

(3) To give such animals a painless death—to ‘‘ put them out 
of their misery ’—is a humane action, and therefore should 
be done, 





A well-known Health Authority writes :— 


‘‘ We social workers, with experience of a very poor district, 
find that the unhealthiness of the London slum is very greatly 
increased by the prevalence of diseased and homeless cats.” 


2 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
to carry on this work, the expenses of which far exceed the receipts, 
All cheques and postal orders (crossed ‘* Coutts & Co.”) should 
be made out to the TREASURER. Treasury Notes should be sent by 

registered post. 
Tue ANIMAL RESCUE 
°a7 Crry Roap, LONDON, 


LEAGUE (Dept. S8.). 


E.C. 1. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST an1l 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER.- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “‘ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chisof Sozretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. Ll. 





r 
PALESTINE SUNDAY, JAN. 


To those wh, know and value the spiritual 
Jerusalem falls the task of bringing back to 
the Holy Land its national life and liberty. 





} 
27. 


Syria’s thousands depend upon your charity 
for food, clothing, and the means of life. Widows 
for compassion ; 


and orphans look to you 


broken men for a new start in life. 


SYRIA & PALESTINE RELIEF FUND 


110 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8,W. 1. 


Notes of latest information and leaflets for pews #ladly 
suyplied by the Secretary on application. 











‘The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in thé Times 





NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mi'd and Medium. 


1D. & ” 


Per oz. Per oz. 


This Tobsceo is also eupplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital, 


Terms and particulars on application to 


SQHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P. 658 





Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 





————=s 





This Star, the badge 
of members of the 
present expedition, 
was first used by the 
of Friends’ 
Expedition 
the Franco. 
Prussian War, 18,0- 
1871. 


FAMINE 


Following repeated warnings, telegraphic news has just come to 
hand that““SERIOUS FAMINEHAS STARTED " in Samara, 
a Russian Province as large as Belgium, where one in four of the 
population are refugees from the districts now in German hands, 


100,000 People, 


mostly Children and Women, 
are starving! 
£30,000 is needed IMMEDIATELY 


to enable our Unit, the only British Civilian Unit left in Russia, to 
obtain and distribute supplies. Our workers, who have dwelt among 
the refugees for the last 18 months giving medical and general relief, 
can administer food without additional expense. They have the 
trust of the people, who look to them for help. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 


to feed these victims of WAR and REVOLUTION. 





Please send your contributions without delay to A. Ruru Fry (Hon. Sec.), 
W. V.R., 104, Ernecsurca House, 91, Bisnorsaate, Lonpon, E.C. a, 
Cheques should be crossed “ Barclay’s Bank (Ltd,),”” 








POINTS ABOUT CARS. _ no. 2—comrorr. 


Or S mind has only to travel back a comparatively short time 
to remember that motoring and comfort were seldom found in 
The process of evolution has been rapid in th’s case, and, 
leasurab!e 
iP the time. 
Austin” car possesses a reputation for ease and comfort which 
May we not add your name to our Priority List? 

e THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD., 
479-483 Oxford St., London, W. 1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6a30. 
Telegrams: Austinette, W er sa London; 
Head Office & Works: 
Northfield, Birmingham. 

Also at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris. 


combination. 
nowadays, one can enter upon the longest motor tour with 
The Aust of enjoying the luxury of comfortable travel a 

ec 


is second to none, 





ee — 




















FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stook of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desig. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd, W.1 








IF YOU WISH TO BUY MORE 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


THAN YOU CAN PAY FOR OUTRIGHT, APPLY TO THE 


Clerical, Medical & General Life Assurance Society 
WHO HAVE 


An Attractive Scheme 


UNDER WHICH THE BONDS CAN BE 
PURCHASED BY ANNUAL INSTALMENTS, 

Apply to— 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
15 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1 


Telephone; REGENT 1135. LONDON, 
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The Men “ Up Yonder.” 


Two Letters from the R.F.C. 


B* the same post two letters have been received 
from officers in the ‘R.F.C.—letters which will 
possess special interest for readers of the Spectator who 
are desirous of knowing ‘“‘ what there is in Pelmanism.”’ 


These two letters answer that question as far as the 
R.F.C. is concerned, and other letters are appended which 
give the various points of view of other branches (and 
ranks) of the Service. 

The writer of the first letter says: “It has been of 
use to me in increasing my efficiency in the particular 
work we carry on as officers in the R.F.C. It has also 
enabled me to partially or wholly forget minor ailments 
and worries, especially to conquer that form of nerves known 
as ‘ wind-up.’”’ 

The second officer, in the course of a most interesting 
letter to the Pelman Institute, says: “‘ I found the lessons 
and advice very helpful and beneficial. . . . It may 
interest you to know that in case I should have the mis- 
fortune to be captured I carried in my pocket the whole 
course, and had them with me in nearly every flight of the 
150 hours and 23 air fights of my merry 4 months’ flying 
experience.” (This gallant officer has been awarded the 
M.C.) 

A General also writes by the same post as the two 
preceding correspondents. He remarks: “I take the 
Pelman Course very seriously, as all soldiers who have 
made their profession a serious study must do. I am 
very deeply interested in the Course, and have been so 
from the very commencement. . . . There is no 
doubt I have benefited considerably by it. . . . The 
extreme value of Lesson Eight I appreciate so much that 
I am asking if I may be permitted.to teach my two young 
boys (now in course of training) such things as Catenation, 
the figure alphabet, etc. I am certain that had I known 
the use of any of these aids when I was a schoolboy, I 
could have passed any examination I went in for, with 
far less strain and better results. 


“1 may add that I have felt the Course to be so good 
that I have induced several Officers of the Brigade to 
take it up.” 

If there is a reader of the Spectator who has not yet 
received a copy of Mind and Memory, in which the princi- 
ples of Pelmanism are explained at length, and in which 
a full synopsis of the Course is given, he should write 
for this brochure to-day. It will be sent gratis and post 
free, together with a full reprint of Truth’s outspoken 
report on the work of the Pelman Institute, upon appli- 
cation to the address given at the foot of this page. 


Another General's Verdict. 

One of the most emphatic endorsements that the Pelman Course 
Nas ever received came from a distinguished General with the B.E.F, 
‘He says :— 


“The value of the Pelman Course can hardly 
be exaggerated. I agree it should be nationalised.” 


Following upon the remarkable letters recently published in 
which Colonels, Majors, and Captains (both Army and Navy) 
have attributed their promotion, and in some cases their distinctions, 
to Pelmanism, the General’s pronouncement is of special signifi- 
cance. 

For the benefit of those readers of the Spectator who have not 
already seen the letters referred to, they are reprinted here. 


“The Unsoldierlike Sub.” 


The first is from a Captain with the B.E.F. 
in its entirety :— 

“T should like to call your attention to the facts of the story 
of my Pelman Course. 

“When I began I was looked upon with disfavour by the C.O. 
of my battalion at home as being a sleepy, forgetful, and un- 
soldierlike sub. When I began your course my star began to 
rise. I had the ability, but had not been able to use it. I left 
the home battalion with my C.O.’s recommendation as being 
the best officer he had had for more than a year, and came to 
France. 

“T was then appointed as a second lieutenant to command 
a company over the heads of four men with two ‘ pips,’ and have 
now three stars and an M.C. 

“That I was able to make use of my abilities so successfully 
I attribute entirely to the Pelman System.” 


Ye give his letter 


Each letter supplies its own adequate comment. Take the 
epistle of a Lieutenant-Colonel, who, writing from Salonika, says :— 


“As a direct consequence of Lesson Two I 
have got a step in rank.” 


Similarly a Major attributes his promotion and his D.S.O. to 
Pelmanism; the Captain of a fine cruiser thanks Pelmanism for 
his command, having been promoted by selection over the heads 
of senior officers ! 

There is, in fact, a bewildering mass of direct personal testimony 
to the value of the Course from every rank and from every unit 
of the British Army and Navy. 

It is not always promotion that is the object of those who take 
up the Pelman Course. Here is a letter which presents another 
phase :— 

‘** The Course has prevented me becoming slack and stagnating 
during my Army life—this is a most virulent danger, I may add. 
It inculcates a clear, thorough, courageous method of playing 
the game of Life—admirably suited to the English temperament, 
and should prove moral salvation to many a business man. 
‘ Success,’ too, would follow—but I consider this as secondary.” 


Easily Followed by Post. 


To the uninitiated it may well appear impossible that such remark- 
able results can be attained in a short time as a consequence of 
half an hour a day for a few weeks spent in studying lessons. Yet 
it is the bare truth, and it should help readers to realise what a 


” 


tremendous force for personal betterment “* Pelmanism ’’ is. 


As a reader of the Course recently wrote :—‘ If people only 
knew, the doors of the Pelman Institute would be literally besieged 
by eager applicants.” 

Following the intensely interesting lessons and exercises the 
students of Pelmanism rapidly develop a brilliant Memory, strong 
Will Power, complete power of Concentration, quick Decision, 
sound Judgment, an ability to Reason clearly, to Converse attrac- 
tively, to Organise and Manage, and to conduct their work and 
social duties with Tact, Courage, Self-confidence, and Success. All 
mental weaknesses and defects are, on the other hand, eliminated— 
such as Mind-wandering, Forgetfulness, Weak Will, Aimlessness, 
Bashfulness, Self-consciousness, the ‘‘ Worry Habit,” etc. 


Over 250,000 Men and Women. 


The Pelman Course has already been followed by over 250,000 
men and women. It is directed through the pos and is simple 
to follow. It takes up very little time. It involves no hard study. 
It can be practised anywhere, in the trenches, in the office, in the 
train, in spare minutes during the day. And yet, in quite a short 
time, it has the effect of developing the mind just as physical exer- 
cise develops the muscles, of increasing your persona! efficiency, 
and thus doubling your all-round capacity and income-earning 

wer, 

A full description of the Pelman Course is given in Mind and 
Memory, & free copy of which (together with T'ruth’s special 
supplement on ‘“ Pelmanism ”’) will be sent post free to all readers 
of the Spectator who send a postcard to the Pelman Institute, 
96 Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Overseas Addresses: 46 Market Street, Melbourne; 15 Toronto 
Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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“BOOKS of the SEASON” 


is a handbook to current literature 
—more than a Price List and 
handier than a Catalogue—with 
notes and illustrations. 


This guide for book-buyers and 
book-borrowers will be sent post- 
free on request. Write for it 
to-day. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


380 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 





Volume Five of 


THE NEW EUROPE 


All those who wish to have in a handy form a permanent record of 
the political forces which underliethe war should buy the quarterly 
bound volumes of THE NEW EUROPE. It is concerned ex- 
clusively with “‘ foreign politics,” and its articles are written by an 
International board of expert historians and publicists, whose first- 
hand information cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


The Volume may be obtained, price 10s. 6d. net, from 
Messrs. CONSTABLE, Ltd. 10 Orange, Street, W.C. 2. 





NOW READY, 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the January, 
1918, Quarterly Supplement, Price 4d. post free, of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS 


which deals fully and frankly with the present position 
and outlook of affairs from the point of view of the 
investor, large or small. The Quarterly Supplements 
contain up-to-date details of 100 specially selected 
securities, covering the whole available field of 
investment—from National War Bonds to Ordinary 
Shares in Industrial Com a pee le ees of 
further investments considered worthy of attention, a 
number of useful tables and hints of value to everyone 
coneerned with the remunerative employment of 
capital. 


The consequences of a levy on capital are envisaged, and the 
policy which should be followed by the prudent investor is laid 
down. 


The Annual Volume - - - Price ls. 
(Published in July.) 
Quarterly Supplements - - Price 4d. 


(Published January, April, and October.) 


Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers: 
The British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 

57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





DON’T 


ASTE PAPER 


SELL 


ALL YOUR ACGUMULATIONS 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E.1. 


Established 1875. 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1880. 
A and Issued Capital £6,000, 000. 


Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, , , 906, 008. _ Pogether .. £3,980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors «+ £4,000,000 
Total Issued oe and Reserves . £7,980,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILI, London, E.C.3 
—_e— pa GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches threughout ‘the Australian 
States Dominion of New Zealand, 
TEL BORAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 











SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


JOHN WHELDON &CO. have the largest stock In the country of Books 
In all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions acd 
Journals of Learned Societies, etc., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers 


Len oepanen omeu. PARCELS PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


SPECIAL UES :—Botaaical, Zoological, Sanemetagieel, Geo- 
logical, Chemical, Agricultural, etc., gratis on application 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 





EARN WHILE YOU LEARN. 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.” 


£50 IN CASH PRIZES. 


Send 2d. postage for Particulars and Copy of ‘‘ How to Karn Mo ey 
While Learning How to Write for Newspapers and Magazines."* Practic Wal 
and comprehensive Course of Personal and Private Corres e 





Poetry, Songs (words), Short Stories, Serials, ete., by experiences 
Literary Directors. Work criticised constructively. Free Advica. 
Beginners taught how to make work saleable. MSS. placed for publicativa 
at highest rates of remuneration. Cash paid immediately on accepta.ce, 


Adiress: “ EDITORIAL” (Dept. E), 22 CHANCERY LANG, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 





BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 
RS. SOTITEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL, by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
8t : » W.1, on Tuesday, January 22nd, and ‘Two following days, atONE o'clock 
rec ecly, 
4 Valuable BOOKS and MANU SCRIPTS, comprising the Property of the late George 
Grazebrook, Esq., F.3.A., Odnall, Clent, Worcestershire; the Property of A. k. 
Waller, Esq., 1 Cavendish Aver nue, Cambridge ; the Property of the late Colonel 
Waldron, 21 Blomficid Street, W., mainly consisting of an interesting Collection 
viata, to Archery and Archers (sold by Order of the Administrator); a Portion 
of the Valuable Library of the late Hf, B. Wheatley, Esq., D.O.L., F.8.A, (sold by 
Order of the Executors); and other Propertics, including Kare Books in English ons 
Foreign Literature, Public ations with Coloured Plates, First Editions of Eminent 
Pretishy Authors Works in Fine Rindings, &c, 
May be viewed | ‘two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


Recollections. 
By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
25s. net. 





HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Green Mirror. 


By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of 
&ce. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


W. B. YEATS’S NEW BOOK, 


Per Amica Silentia Lunae. 
By ——e BUTLER YEATS. Crown 8vo, 
4s. - net. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR | 
OF “ LIVELIHOOD.” 
Whin. 


By WILFRID WILSON 
3s. 6d. net. 


** Fortitude,” 











GIBSON. Crown 8vo. 





An Essay in Discovery, een, Scientific, 
y & E 


Psychical, and Biblical Research. 
STREETER, A. CLUTTON- BROCK, C. W. 


EMMET, J. A. HADFIELD, and the Author of “‘ Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The British Medical Journal.—‘* The whole may be read with profit, 
and in particular two chapters by Miss Lily Dougall, the one an acute 
discussion of ‘the good and evil in spiritualism’ <—- 
and theother on reincarnation. The book deals ina spirit of sanity and 
fairness with problems from the discussion of which these qualities 
are too often absent.” 


REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S NEW BOOK. 
Issues of Faith. 
A Course of Lectures.) By WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Church in the Furnace. 


Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders, 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. : 
The Times.—** Naturally there is much in this volume which will be 
challenged ; but these men, representing, as they do, all sections of the 
Church of England, have a claim on the careful attention of every one 
interested in the religious life of this country. They write with great 
vigour and with impressive earnestness in their call for a general 
reform in the organisation and methods of the Church.” 


Christianity in History: 

a Study of Religious Development. 
By J. VERNON BARTLET, M.A., D.D., Senior Tutor 
of. Mansfield College, Oxford, and A. J. CARLYLE, 
M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer, late Fellow, of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. S8vo. 12s. net. 


The a of Benedetto 
Croce: the oblem of Art 


and History. 
By H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Author of * The 
Philosophy of Change.”’” 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 














G. G. COULTON. 
The Case for Compulsory 
Military Service. 


By G. G. COULTON, Author of “ The Main 
Illusions of Pacificism.”’ Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
*,.*A volume dealing historically with this question 
from the time of the Roman Republic to the present day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





JANUARY ISSUE NOW READY. PRICE 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By H. Hensiey Henson (Bishop Designate 
of Hereford). 
TOWN LIFE (OLD AND NEW). ; EARLY PHASES OF FOOD CON- 
ant Dr. A. ey yty y AED | TROL. By H. 5. 
NIMISM, SORCERY, N DOMINANT FACTS IN RUSSIA. 
SPIRITUALISM wen | By Ropert Winton. 
ote O See, Oe on THE FINANCE OF THE WAR. 
ANCIENT GREECE . By the Eprror. 
By H. R. JAMES. PROBLEMS OF INDIAN ADMIN- 
THEATRICAL LANDMARKS. ISTRATION. By Lovat FRasER. 
By T. HS. Escort. THE ROMANCE OF THE BATTLE- 
THE MEDICI ARCHIVES, LINE IN FRANCE, 
By ARUNDEL DEL RB. By J. E. C, LOoLEY. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


IN 
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NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from January 
to June, and from-July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July. Clo:h 











Cases for the Half-yearly: Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
orjrom the Office, at 1s, 6d. each; by post, 1s, Od. 


NEW BOOKS 


THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE. 
By H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. With numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Second Editien. 

“A faseinating record.”—Daily News. 
“ I hope this book has been given as a gift to our youth, for I 
can imagine few things more profitable for the coming generation.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“ This enthusiastic and scholarly book. Mr. Selfridge has cratamed 





‘into his pages the results of much research.” —Zvening Standard. 


“A book that no thoughtful business man will easily lay aside 
and that no * young hand’ will study without enlightenment and 
profit.”—Sir W. Bursiper, of Harrods Stores, in Daily Expresa. 


CACKLES AND LAYS. Rhymes of 


a Henwife. 
By MARGARET LAVINGTON. With numerous Illustrations 
by Heren Urqunart. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
‘It is difficult to decide whether the verses or the pictures are 
the richer in fun. There is not a dull page.” — Westminster Gazette. 


“A copy should be in every country house, great and small.” 
—Field. 


INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES. 

By ARTHUR GLEASON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
__ A rapid, impressionistic cinema survey of England in Wartime, 
its dominating personalities, its social and political tendencies, as 
seen by a shrewd American journalist, who writes racily and humor 
ously on even the dullest sociological facts. 


THE DAY, and other Poems. 
By HENRY CHAPPELL. With an Introduction by Sir 
HerBert WarkEN, K.C.V.O., D.C.L. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with 
Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Chappell is the well-known Bath railway porter poet. 











HAY HARVEST, and other Poems. 
By LUCY BUXTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
** Mrs. Buxton’s verse is a happy reflection of true lyrical faculty 
and poetic feeling.’”—Times. 


THE BEST 6/- NOVELS. 
THE SMITHS IN WAR TIME. 


By KEBLE HOWARD, Author of “‘ The Smiths of Surbiton,” 
“The Gay Life,” &c. [Second Edition. 

** The charming people, the Smiths of Surbiton, claim our welcome 
once more, more charming than ever. Mr. Keble Howard has 
imbued his latest work with more than usual of his distinctive 
style.’"—Daily Graphic. 














“Very ingeniously designed.’-—Morning Post. 
** A breathless and ingenious narrative.”’—Westminster Gazette. 


STEALTHY TERROR. 
By JOHN FERGUSON. 

An ingenious story, written in the vein of John Buchan's “ Thirty- 
nine Steps.” 

‘* T began to read ‘ Stealthy Terror.’ People strolled into my room 
and looked over my shoulder and tried to get the book away from 
me. I drove them off and went on reading ; I did not stop until 
I had finished reading to the very end.’’—Hvening News. 

** One of the best thrillers we have read for a long time—a 
super-thriller.’"—Daily Graphic. 





A Flirtation in Java. 





REVOKE. 


A New Novei. By W. DE VEER, Author of “‘ Battle Royal," 


c. 
** The book leaves you longing for more, which is an evidence of 
success.’’—-Observer. 





‘MR. MANLEY.’ 


By G. I. WHITHAM. 


THE WANDERER ON A THOUSAND 
HILLS. 


By EDITH WHERRY, Author of “ The Red Lantern.” 


Edith Wherry’s intimate knowledge of Chinese life made her 
first novel—‘ The Red Lantern ’’—one of the most romantic and 
true stories of China ever written. The present story is even more 
beautiful and romantic, and incidentally depicts real Chinese life 
with a truth that has rarely been excelled. 

{Ready Next Week. 








JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 1. 
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In “Peace or War 
THE BEST OF GIFTS 


is an 


Annual Subscription 


THE SPECTATOR 


HE “Specratror” is suitable as a gift to a member of one’s 
own family, or to a relation or friend—at the Front, at 
home or abroad, 








He or she who gives the ‘‘Specrator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to the 
officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian, man or woman, at home. 


The paper will also be a weekly reminder that the donor has 
not forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first 
reader has finished with the “Specraror” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
‘‘SpecraTor” that it is never thrown away, but passes from hand 
to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 





Fill in the form below, and enclose it in an envelope, addressed 
Manager, The “Srecraror,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2, together with a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad 
for £1 tos. 6d., payable to The “‘Specraror.” 
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To the Manager, The “Specraror,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


I enclose cheque (or postal order) and should like the “Sprcraror” sent for 


one year to 


eg Say Name Peete ree eee ew eeeeeaee eeeeereee SS eee SSS HEHEHE HH HHH ee eee Oe eHH Hee . 


AAMPESS ..ccccscccees PA ES Pe aS re re a been 
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